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“GOOD MORNING, MISS FENWICK! I HOPE YOU HAVE QUITE FORGIVEN MK!" SAID GIFFARD BAY, POLITELY, 


TRUE TO HER WORD.- 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tris {s the last sunset I shall see fn 
Collingford for many days and weeks to come,” 
esid Grace Fenwick, witha sigh, as she stood 
with ber sister Mary at the garden-gate of the 
Rectory, her large grey eyes esgerly devouring 
ho ee but picturesque scenery that lay 

‘ore ber. 


The eun sent a red glow over sky and earth, 
and the birds in the thick Ivy that grew round 
the church tower were alngiog their -night 
song ; and it seemed to Grace, at the 
rustic gate which led into the churchyard, that 
she had never fully appreciated her dear old 
home until that moment. 


“Is it possible that you can regret leaving this 





dreary country village!” asked Mary, glancing 
at her sister in surprise. ‘‘ Oae would think that 


_| you would be glad to get away from such a 


humdrum place, { kuow that I should!” 

The two. girls, although eleters, were utterly 
dissimilar In character and appearance, (race 
wee thoughtful and earnest, Mary selfish and 
vain. Grace thought of others, Mary only of 
herself. 

Notwithstanding that Grace was superior to 
her sister in everything except beauty, unselfish 
and self-sacrificlog, the Rev. Nicholas Fenwick 
a wife bestowed the most affection upon 

ry: 

They were not unkind to Grace, but they 
overlooked her, she beiog so willing to be left in 
the background. 

Had avyone told them of their preference for 
Mary they would have been both hurt and 
annoyed, for they were not conscious of it 
themselves. 


It was Grace who visited the sick, and 
attended to the wants of the poor, who took the 


responsibility of the household from her invalld 
mother’s shoulders, and saw to her unruly 
brothers and sisters ; while Mary did absolately 
nothing unless she was forced from her habltua! 
sloth from very shame. 

" Collingford has never been @ dull place to 
me,” sald Grace, in answer to her sister. 

“ Never found it dull? Them perhaps you 
will tell me what you fiod lively in it ?”’ 

‘*T always found plenty to occupy my mind 
here,” replied Grace, with a emile, “and [ 
deeply regret baving to leave Collingford,” 

“ Regrat leavieng Colliogford? How strangely, 
you talk!” 

“Tn what way do I talk strangely $” 

“You talk more like an old woman than a 
young girl. Anyone wcu'd think that you wers 
fifty instead of two-and-twenty.” 

“ You will never understand me, Mary,” said 
Grace, putting her arm round her sister's waist. 

“I don’t believe I ever shall,” was Mary’s 
“You are quiet, subdacd, and yet you 





| reply. 
| seem happy. 
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**Shall [ feel happy amongst strangers ?” seid 
Grace, doubtfaully, 

“OF course you will, Grace, You will be a 
d fferent =: when you Rot te London, You 
work too hard, and don’t think encugh of 
yourself, Why should you eve a lot of ungrateful 
people, who only care for you for what they can 
get cut of you? You have not yet gob over the 
effect of the fever you caught through nursing 
iittle Bob, What an ungrateful little yin he 
must have been to yo. yous, Motene ta 
giving you s fever! All your beautifal hair had 
to be cut off too. It does seem a shame!” 

“I may not look so nice, but I feel more 
comfortable without io,” replied Grace, cheerfully. 
“*T was fortunate to escape with my life. Iam 
g for that.” 

*' And what am Ito do when you are gone?” 
pe Mary, with startling abruptness, ‘I 

matoma will want me to take your 

cision, and I wat have to. work like you did, 

a morni night. How I do dislike 

adits; dara. nuisance |” 

at ites are rather troublesome,” admitted 
race. 

“ They are always troublesome,” replied Mary. 

** And T shall have to darp socks and stockings 
ali day. ag a wretched prospect I have 
before me 

“ You Sa asks thn bend of it, Mary,” said 
Cam kindly, “It is not my fault that I am 

eo —s chav It ie papa’s wish.” 
ere oy * said Mary. “It is 
nenigiiaata ten’ I was in your place.” 

**You have no reason to envy me,” observed 
Grace, with her quaint smile, ‘* My visit to 
Landon fa any thing bain pheanmab tole I go to 


work, not.to 


“ Work is better than the life 
ph “ Sees ‘nothing stlering bus 


sgeation th ate os basetifal pvoutings 
like this?” said indignantly. 

“* Yes, 1 can,” re) Mary quick. 4X bate 
the place. I am. of the same old atypid 


rees, the same old walks, te ene: oe 


fata to me ; familacity breeds couteampty sou. 


oer Tone T suppose: you don’t poy Incliaed to 
coms for a walk this.evening!” said G.ace, “a 
farewell walk, Mary “3 

 T hate walking” replied Mary with ® frown, 
Png ane Sa here that I have nob 

seen a thousand times. 

“ Very well, May t I will go alone,” sald Grace, 
in burt tones, and a dark shadow eh dieappeint: 
nent came = her face. a re 

Selfish as was, Mary perceived how y 
ehe bad burt her sister In refusing to pth ote! 
ber on her farewell walk to her old favourite 
taunts, and felt very much ashamed of herself 
LOG 


‘‘ No, Grace, you shall not go alone,” she said, 
kindly. ‘I will accompany you, What a 
etrange girl you are, Grace !"’ 

Soe the two pers passed through the gate band- 

ic-hand, and went down the winding lane; and 
“a = eel picture they made in their white eunmer 
Greeses and sailor hats, while overhead the 
branches of the trees met, making like a frame- 
work to the picture, 

Mary was much taller than Graca, and a mich 
more showy girl than her sister; a girl who 
would undoubtedly attract the most attention on 
first introduction, but one of ‘those creatures 
whom one can grow -very tired of after a time. 

(race, on the other hand, had a way of win- 
nipg people’s hearts after a time by her unosten- 
tatious manner and gentle nature. But although 
ahe was good-natured and pleldiog in some 
things, che had a very firm will when once she 
made up her mind ; and her elsters and brothers 
bad learnt that when she once said no to any- 
thing she would never alter her mind. But s 
never said the word *‘No” unless she felt 
obliged to do so, 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to 
Fenwick Hall?” observed Mary in dismayed 
tones, as Grace turned up a narrow pathway be- 
tween the well-clipped hedges. 

“Bat Ido,” said Grace, “ And why not?” 

* Because I alwaya feel miserable and discon. 








tented when I see that old place,” replied Mary, 
“Tb reminds me all too vividly of our fallen 
grandeur, To think that one time that the Fen- 
wicks were the richest aoew, in the county, and 
that now Fenwick Hall is fast tumbling into 


ard always feel siaueho 
ha ygrtedie sone 
thes fasclpation for me, 


the dear old pis « 
“bub still id a 
and I have spent hours and hours there, 

“ When I go there I always feels most intense 
hatred for Giffard Ra y,” returned Mary. Why 
should he be in possession of the ancient home 
of the Fenwicks t” 

** Simply because Giffard Ray’s brother bought 
the property from our father,” eald Grace, 
“If anyone is to blame it is our grandfather for 
befog extravagant.’ 

“TIT can’t help hatiog him,” cried Mary 
"Look how he adds insu't to injury by enter 
the place to fall into decay !” 

Giffard Ray has not the money to keep up 
in yeah wl eaid Grace; “and he Is too 
proud to part with the estate.” 

“You are always ready: to make excuses for 
everyone” cried Mary, impatiently, os she flings 
open a gate and enters the grounds of Fenwick 
bs! 


all, 
The sun has eae ty behind the western’ 
ies hy © ae mass of erimeon 
and gold, and Venwick Hall stood out in belts 


relief 

A fine old place 1 way, with bran terrace In 
frowt, and broad marble 4 
central entrance, It was bu’ \red 


—— 


fo and that ie, to restore 
Cioottn my itte, Fenwick 


“You are making foolish yow, Grace |” gi 

Mary, jat amping from ber chair, * a vow that _ 
meane keep. The Fenwicks are bezgan, 
and cose ted dauak veanila,” 

“I am young, etrong, and resolute,’ replied 
Grace, by no means shaken fn her resolution. 

“But you are only so girl after all, (race, 
remember that,” ssid Mary ; “G.iog away has 
excited you, and to-morrow you will laugh a) 
youreelf for being so foolieh.” 

“This fs no eudden determination, Mary 
eald Grace, “and one dey you will see ae vow 
falélled.””” ” 

**I shall have to live a very 1 
ee vent to an amused “The 
idea of you, a pennfless girl, talking Site that ! 
I shall really begin to think that you sre going 

: We are —— poor oy el 
and poor get in © year 

sear; every time I pass this house | 
ebell eee Ht getting more gloomy and dilapi- 


=e then,” 


sig 


succeed.” 
“ Why, Greece, how excited you look!” 
‘y bave never seen you lock ike ih this 
i who are generally so calm, so 







you may never see me so exclied 
Grace, in a lower tone; “for it 
eeyeewatien that I ean gain 








had twiated chinn from whieh oe to carry out. pour woo 
ary } for one and many: } derful robes Mary. Than-she adde, 
owed many s'gos of belng be glanc’ band, “How horribly 
hab 5 av che Sadie ier at my glove, — 
Bat although the house was a dirty onlgyplaced roy ha 
had discovered s way to enter it ‘done | on the table for one little moment ! I hope yon 
egos Aine ale ded up to mil eo ha he . is well cleaned when you 
a ny (Fe an ting hee throug bh an possession t.* 
sree ed by & broken trokta pee glace, the girl “ You cannot shake my confidence by laughing 
ee open the | at me,” said Grace, “Ridicule cannot turn me 
abet moment were both | from my: Mary.) You do not know 
sing io te gman EL vey né from - rat en bondons it ay pereca starts with one 
so pale and sad that | obj life. 
Mary was quite started ‘It ls my ane you are a greal deal 
“ Come away, Grace,” ‘cried , taking hold po gece | **Letime cee. If 
of her hand. ‘'I was right when ‘told you ust cae fn. the eavings-bank, 
to come here. By coming here we are only re- Dow fog wi I a to buy Fenwick Halli 
minded of things that we ought to forget |” tt ia alt yom wil ave t ve» 
“I wish to be reminded of our fallen thom year carry oud ti ype 


Soioaie. replied Grace, speaking slowly and 


“You are very foolish, Grace,” seid Mary, 
« Wat goed can ft poly ieee to kuow that 
at one the Fenwicks were rich and pros- 
perous, now that they are in debt in difficulties! 
Looking at this grand old raio—for ruin it 
almost is—-will not make father a bit more able 
to drees and educate his children properly.” 

Mary threw hereelf into an armchair as she 
spoke, a chair that had once been handsome ; 
but the velvet had faded, and the ouly thing it 
had to recommend it now was that it was com- 
fortable. 

‘I have come here, Mary,” caid Grace, 
solemnly, “to make a vow—a vow that shail be 


religtously ya 
‘Really, ” said Mary, stretching out her 

long timbs, : you centiodl dramatic | 

Grace had drawn: herself to her full height, 
and there was a flush-ef-excitement in her face 
that intensified her beauty, The bantering words 
died from Mary’s lips, and she gazed at her 
sister In the greatest surprise and admiration. 


"You will laugh at me when I tell you what 

Oe vow is,” said ~ gp eer down at her sister, 

ho regarded her with increasing wonder every 
veeten 9 


“No, I will not,” declared Mary. " How 
terribly in Peagperne look, Grace!” 

“I am in earnest,” replied Grace, and her 
hand trembled with excitement, as she raleed it 
above her head, “I am in earnest, Here, 


Mary. 
under this dear old roof, a has sheltered so 
many of our ancestors, I solemnly vow to do 
everything in my power to wio it back to our 
family. ao there’s a will there's a way, 


“T am so muck 
camantalt i aia ¢ Graal ard "you The tem- 
beta, fiash of excitement Ir cate tom her 

tifal, sensitive face, leaving {t more pale than 
by the contrast. 

nat foo offended, Graca,” said Mary, “ for 
I cannot help thioking your vow a very extrava- 
gant one,” 

“ Moat people would think me mad if they 
were to hear me,” said Grace, “and I daresay 
you are of that opinion.” 

“It you are mad, it fs in o harmleee 
way,” cried Mary. ‘I have often d that 
moat psople are cranky on some point or other. 
Every one has some hobby or mania.” 

“ What is yours?” asked Grace, looking et her 
sister.’ ‘ Perhaps, sce 1 you are superior to all 
mankind in this respect |” 

Mary made no reply, bub locked round the 
eet tae ar gee Fee 

n te & strange apprehension 
stealing over her—the place was so silent and 
gloomy. 

" Let us go now,” suggested Mary. ‘I don’t 
a tenantless houses at night time. I fee) 
quite creepy.” 

‘*One moment.and we will -go,’’ seid Grace. 
* How nervous you are, teva mind 


remeining here all 
"*I would not do so for a thousand 
cried Mary, lookirg towards the door, mpc 


“Tl hear ” replied. - - Grace, with an 
mop are “Ts is all your fancy, you nervous 
ttle stupid, 

“There ib is egain, I tell you,” persisted 





Mary ; and 


henceforth I sball only have one 
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polse on the stairs. 
“Twill remain and see what it is,” said Grace, 
who was of a resolute character, and not Inclined 


to teke alarm without there was really 
abou 


be alarmed % 
“No! nol” sald Mary, trying to drag her 
aleter towards the window, “ Come away, come 
” 


away. 
Seeing that Grace had made up her 
abl ee and resid ll er efforts to 
drag her alo Mary, acry of terror, re- 
ime her hold ond suhied Groumhh the window, 
leaving her elster to the unknown danger that 


sagerecaes bol Maat ts ppeared through the 
0 sooner ary disa 

window than, with a pltying smile at her slster’s 
weakness, Grace advanced towards the door with 
s firm and resolute step. 

Taking hold of the liandle of the door with a 
aslightly — — she flang the door wide 
0 to see a tall, stalwart figure standing on 
the threshold. So dark was the landing that 
seither she nor the person who stood before her 
could clearly ase each other. Before Grace could 
speak ehe was seized roughly by the shoulder, 

*“ Are you a robberor @ tramp!” cried a loud, 


been able to see that she was a woman, he would 
cot have behaved in such an uanceremonious 


suddenly comes upon a person who 
has no right there, be is not very gentile in his 


manner, 
“You have no right here,” he said, giving 
(Grace another shake, and then he dragged her 
into the room, and towards the window. 


“My name fs of no consequence toyou,’’ re- 
turned Grace, defiantly, "for in all probability 


we may never meet again, Good night, Mr. 
Giffard Ray.” : 
She would have passed out through the open 
vin Will” eer, loking at bimy sec in epte 
: a at 
of herself, ehe cannot help thinking how hand- 
some he is, although she hate: him, will you 
allow ma to pass, or are going to give me in 
charge of the for om your premises 
for an unlawfal purpose?” 
The y man gave an amused smile, but 
made no attempt to move, 
you go I wish would answer one 
apn he ge ates a ; “f 
‘I euppose I must, since ve the power 
to detain met” said. Geen, apiealalty. 


wishing now that she 





father had cheated Joseph Fenwick out of his 
seceerty but there was no tangible proof of 


Sometimes Grace told herself that this dis- 
Uke to Giffard Ray was unreasonable ; tut its 
very unreasonableness made her dislike him all 
the more, 

“You are not obliged to answer me, but I 
should be if you would,” said Giffard 
Ray, moving from the window. 

"Ido not wish to please you,” replied Grace. 
** No Fenwick wishes to please a Ray. The Rays 
and the Fenwicks must always be enemies !” 

“You are » Fenwick,” cried Giffard Ray, in 
the greatest 

" Yea, I ama Fenwick,” replied Grace, and she 
gave the young man a giance of evil contempt 
that made him feel very uncomfortable. “I came 
here to take a last glimpse at the dear old place 
before leaving here for many months, perhaps 
for mapy years. I wish I hed notdone so,” vin- 
dictively,—"since I have put myself under an 
obligation to you |” 

Before Giffard could make reply Grace has 
poonet h the wiodow, and was hurrying 

own the steps. He stood there, watching her 

figure, hoping she would turn back. 

But she never did so once, and was soon lost in 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Wur, what a brulee you have on your 
shoulder!” sald Mary to her sister when they 
were dressing next “ How in the world 
did you get it, Grace?” 

“A great, big, horrible man did that last 

0,” replied Grace; “‘ when you left me alone 
at Fenwick Hall,” 

"Then there was someone at Fenwick Hall?” 

“Of course there was |” 

ee 

ota t a ive person,” sal 
Grace; “‘ and I opened tke door he seized 
my Ary bra ("aied Meer, indignantly, 
t a ite |” > guantly, 

"to hurt a girl like that.” 

"To was G ffard Ray who hurt me like ‘that 
and I hate him for 16!” said Grace. . 

“You saw Giffard Ray!” said Mary, ex- 
citedly. ‘What is he like?” 

A natural question for a woman to ask. 

“ Like—-like a very handsome man,” replied 
Grace, “Iam so sorry to find him handsome; 
I pictured such a different & great 


¥ clumsy-looking fellow, and not a well- gen- 


tleman. But I hate him more than ever, because 
I cannot look down at him as I should like,” 

"* Did he know who you were?” asked Mary, 
remained at the Hall 
with her elster, for then she would have seen 
Giffard Ray. She felt more favourably disposed 
towards him now that she had heard that he was 
handsome. How curious she felt to see him ! 

“T told him who I was, and that we must 
always be implacable enemies,” said Grace, 
‘and before he could recover from his astonish- 
ment had burried away.” 

He must think you a very strange girl!”’ 
sald Mary, with a laugh “Ah! here is 
mamma,” 

A pale, careworn-looking woman entered the 
bedroom, and Grace feels very sorrowful as she 
glances at her mother, who had evidently paszed 
& sleepless night. 

“T shall m ou sadly,” sald Mrs, Fenwick, 
kissing her daughter. 

* And so shall I,” orfed Mary, thinking of the 


‘| extra load that will fall upon her shoulders, 
**But 1b fs impossible, of course, for us to re- |: 


main In this little village all our lives. Papa's 
expenses Are increasing every day,” 

They go down to breakfaeh, and the meal was 
é dismal affair, for mo one could hardly eat 
or drink ; and the children, who were generally 
#0 nolsy, were quiet and still, for the idea of 
Grace going away was terrible to them all. 

Grace to be the liveliest, for she was 
the only person who laughed and talked ; but no 
one knew what ft cost her to doo, If she had 


remained silent for a moment she would have 
burat into a flood of tears, 

She was very much relieved when she had 
taken farewell of everyone but Mary, for the 
parting was a painful one, aud therefore boat 
over. 

Mary and Grace sat side by side in the little 
basket pony-chalse lent to them by a friend, and 
on the other seats was Grace's ba; . Mary, 
now it had come to the push, felt dreadfully cut 
up at the idea of losing her sister, but she tried 
to persuade herself that she would scon return. 

The pony had proceeded down ithe lane for 
about a mile st a slow trot (for he had never 
been known to hurry himeelf on any account) 
when they heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, So 
narrow was the green end shady lane that Mary 
was compelled to draw the chaise to the side of 
the road. Hardly had she done so when an 
equeitrian came round the sharp bend in the 
lane at a walking pace. 

Mary guessed who he was from the description 
Grace had given of him, and the angry frowo 
that her sister gave on catching sight of the 
horseman, 

But unabashed by the angry glance that Grace 
gave him, Giffard Ray pulled up his horse, and 
after bowing politely sald, in his pleaeantest 
tone, — 

“Good morning, Mise Fenwick! I hope you 
have = forgiven me for the unfortunate mie- 
take I made yesterday when I caught hold of 
you fn that rough, unceremonfous maoner }” 

“TI wish you to understand once for all that I 
wish to have nothing to say to you,”’ sald Grace, 
severely, “You cannot have much pride, Mr. 
Ray, or you would not force your presence upon 
me. -You compel me to use words that I would 
way fe uneaid,” 

* 't be so rude,” whispered Mary, who was 
quite taken by Giffard Ray's handsome face and 
elegant manner. A good-looking face is a great 
passport to a woman’s heart. 

Giffard overheard Mary’s words, and felt 
—— to her. She was not quite so hard- 

as ber sister he told himeelf. 

“Tam afraid I am sadly deficient in pride,” 
said Giffard Ray, with a smile, that showed his 
strong white teeth. ‘You must really be 
charitable enough to make scme allowance for 
me, Mies Fenwick.” 

Grace made no reply, but taking the reins out 
of Mary’s hand whipped the pony up, and ae the 
pony trotted away they heard a ringing laugh 
behind them. The young man was evidentiy 
amused at the girl’s conduct. — 

'* How I hate him!”’ cred Grace, turning red 
to the foreheai. “I should lke to strike him 
with this whip |” . 

‘He is certainly very aggravating,” said 
Mary, who was highly amused at the young 
man’s manner. “I can see plainly that it will 
nob be very easy to put him down. He Is one 
of those persons who will not be cffended,” 

“At any rate, I shall not have the annoyance 
of seeing him for eome time,” agid Grace, as 
she pulled up the pony before the little wey-eide 
station. 

The train was due in five minutes, and there- 
fore Grace and Mary did not have much time to 

A warm embrace, a few messages to the 
children, her father and mother, and then Grace 
turned away with tear-dimmed eyes. 

Mary felt very ead and lonely as ehe turned 
the pony’s head in the direction of home. She 
had never realised till that moment how different 
everything would be when Grace was far away. 
She had always had the greatest dislike to 
Collingford, and she disliked ip more than ever 
now, 

Of what was Mary thinking as she drove along ? 
More of Giffard Ray than her sister, Giffard 
Rey, how handrome he was! She was half in 
love with him already. 

“Grace thought of bringing back Fenwick 
Hall one day,” sald Mary to herself, “ Bot 
perhaps, after all, the place will come back to 
our family through me. Why should I not 
marry Giffard Ray? And when I am married to 
him insist upon him not selliog Fenwick Hall. 
Iam young and beautiful, ft is nod quite im- 
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possible that he might fall in love with me, I 
am sure he will find nothing elee to do than to 
make love fc this country village !” 

For three whole days Mary saw nothing of 
G.ffud Ray, although she took lopg walks in 
hopes of meeting him. But he never came, and 
Mary wae very indignant, for she knew perfectly 
well that he was still in Collingford, for people 
epoke about him. 

if he had known how disappointed Mary felt 
st his non-appearance perhaps he would have 
taken compassion on the girl. She was really ia 
love with Giffard Ray, and felt very unhappy 
ees pyeheage boy Age village 

ben a young ia a country 
sosapy her ately i 86 wargehing bow oaly'the 
oc it te « g how y 
fe og bo her heart away to the first handsome 
etranger that appears on the scene. 

Mary had received a letter from Grace, and 
abe sent ove in return, but she made no mention 
of ber meeting with G.ffard Ray in the barn. 
She did nob care about speaking or writing about 
Giffard Ray to anyone. 

Baing a clergyman’s daughter, i> was com- 
p lsory on Mary’s part to go to church at least 
twice on Sunday ; and {t must ba confessed that 
the girl did not care very much about doing so, 
It she had been as well dressed as some of the 
other girls who attended church it would be 
another matter. But feeling shabby beside the 
others, ber attendance at church was not un- 
attended by annoyance. 

However, on this particular Sanday, she was 
highly delighted at being present at morning 
service ; for immediately on entering the sacred 
building she caught sight of Giffard Ray. He 
was sltting alone in front of her, but during 
church time he never once looked round, being 
gulte unconscious of the girl's presence. 

It was not Giffard Ray’s custom to go to 
charch every Sundsy, but when he did he was 
very earnest and sincere, and his eyes did not 
wander round the {nterior of the building, or 
rest op the copgregation as though he were in a 
theatre, 

However, when he came out of church he 
walked up to Mary, and she Introduced him to 
ber father, the Rav. Fenwick. He won the 
clergyman's heart by praising his sermon, and 
waa so enthusiastic in his remarks that he won 
the heart of the parsop, who had been in un- 
usually good form that morning. 

As they proceeded home, Mary and her father, 
ara-fo-arm, the girl told him how she had met 
Giffard Ray. 

*T don’t belleve Giffard Ray is half so bad as 
people make him out,” said the Rev, Nicholas 
Fenwick, as he opened the gate leading into the 
well-kept, old-fashioned garden. 

* Neither doI!” returns Mary, looking down 
tpos the ground, 

And after this Sunday Giffard Ray became a 
constant visitor at the Rectory. 


CHAPTER JIL 


Ws must leave the quiet village of Culling- 
ford and follow Grace’s footsteps up to busy, 
bustling London, She was employed by af 
in Bloomsbury-equare as a governess, and re- 
celved the munificent sum of thirty pounds a 
year for her services, 

Her situation was nob at all a hard one, and 
Mrs. Wentworth was very kind and considerate— 
so kind and considerate that {t was a pleasure to 
do all one could to please her, as Grace told her 
sister in one of her letters. 

Grace was quite surprised at the little she 
hat to do, that is, comparatively with what she 
had hed to do at home, At home there had 
alwaye been something to do, and her work 
seemed never done; but the house in Blooms- 
bary-square was a well-regulated one, and Grace 
had her regular hours for work and for recrea- 
tion, 

She was treated in every way as one of the 
hoveehold, and the servants were jast as obliging 
as their mistress, Servants are very apt to 
follow the example of their master raletress, 








and, in all probability, had they treated Grace 
as an inferior they would have done so too, 

G.ace’s life wav not nearly so dall as it was 
when at Collingford, for she often went with 
the children to the theatre and other places «/ 
amusement ; and when there was a party at the 
house she was always invited, 

Grace's quiet and una ing manner soon 
won friends, aud she was very often {nvited ont, 
much to Mre, Wentworth’s joy. 

When Mary read Grace’s letter down In the 
ttle village she would often feel a great shock 
of envy in her breast, for it had been many s 
month since she had been to a theatre. 

In fact, the Rev. Fenwick had a great objec- 
tion to those pray of amusement ; omc 
not wishing to give him any annoyance, care 
not to mention anything about them in her 
letters to him. 

Yes, Mary felt very envious of Grace when she 
heard how very heppy she was, and had the 
frankness to tell her so when she wrote. The 
only consolation she had was that Giffard Ray 
was still at Collingford. 

It must be confessed that Mary had not made 
much progress in the young man’s heart, but 
still they were often together, and hope told a 
flattering tale to poor Mary, who really fancied 
that her love would be ultimately returned. 

Grace had been about three months in London, 
when she was introduced at a dinner party to a 
gentleman whose name was Clement Dale—a 
tall, fair man, with steel grey eyes, and a rest- 
less, scheming look. 

A strange man was Clement Dale, one of those 

men who never seem quite at ease, He was one 
of those fellows who seem to be perpetually on 
the alert, and not the most trivial thing could 
occur near him without he fafled to observe ft, 
A very sharp, observant man wae Clement 
Dale, and mony his friends said that they be- 
Heved that he eyes at ~ back ond his aoe . 
for he always appeared to know whikt was £ 
on behind him, 


Directly Clement Dale’s sharp eyes rested on 
Grace’s fair face he took the most violent fancy 
to her, but the gfrl did not reciprocate his feel- 
ipgs. Oa the contrary, she did not care for him 
A oat a & strange avérsion to him If any- 


B. 

After her - r wee Clement Dale —_ 
every opportunity of appearing at all places w 
Grace went, and if he had only the chaoce would 
sant ee Sie he oe ee ee ee 


At length, so obvious did his attentions become, 
that Mre. Wentworth congratulated Grace on the 
conquest she had made, much to that young 
lady’s annoyance, who repudiated all interest fn 

t Dale. 


n 

* Bat he will win you in spite of yourself,” 
observed Mrs, Wentworth, looking up from her 
needlework, 

“ What makes you think that!” 

“Because Clement Dale is so persiatent,” 
replied Mrs, Wentworth. ‘ 

“* Then, according to you,” sald Grace, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘a man is only to be persistent to conquer 
a woman’s heart.” 

“As a@ general rule,” cried Mrs. Wentworth, 
who fs a stout, good-looking woman of about 
forty-five. “If a man is persevering and has no 
rival, he can nearly always succeed in marrying 
the woman he dezires,” 

“Ciement Da'e will hevér marry me,” replied 
Grace, in a decided voice, 

Bat Mra. Wentworth wae not at all convinced 
by this answer, She felt perfectly assured that 
Grace would marry Olement Dale, 

“The great pity ts that he fs a poor man,” 
sald Mrs, Wentworth. ‘That is, comparatively 
poor, ” \ 


“T can never marry a poor man even if I were 
to love him,” said Grace, thinking of the vow she 
had made in Fenwick Hall. 

“And why not!” asked Mre, Wantworth, in 
the greatest surprise, “I never thought that 
you were a mercenary girl, Grace,” 

“But I am,” replied Grace, looking up from 
a French exercise that she was correcting. "I 
am afraid that my frank avowal of this fault 





in my character will make you think the Jess of 
ms. 


“Not at all,” said Mrs. Wentworth, reassur- 
fogly. “I think that if all girle were as sensible 
ak grb coming yng rail tan 

6, you are e . at 
Neuvilles t, are you not?” 

“Tem you are muking me too fond of 
enjoyment, Mrs. Wentworth,” said Grace, “ If 
you will excuse me I will not go the Neuvilles 
to- ” 

‘ You must have some reason for staying away. 
What is it 1" asked Mrs, Wentworth. 

TI will be frank with you,” said Grace, 

“You always are, Well, dear, what is the 


to-vight 
” said 


to Mrs, 
Neaville’s dinner-party. Instead dciog this 
she took down a novel from the bookshelf, and 


near 
Grace, nearer than she liked, and before speaking 
wandered round the room, 

in every detall. Grace felt quite sure 
that ifhe had chosen he could have given an in- 


ventory of the room without writing it down. 
So long & pause was em to Grace, so 
she gave a little covgh. He looked round at her 


with a start, fixing his restless grey eyes upon her 
face. 

** You were readiog when I came fn,’’ he ob- 
served, ia a low, nervous voice, ‘Iam afraid I 
have disturbed you.” 

“The book is a very fnteresting one, Mr. 


** You are fond of reading, Mies Grace Fen- 
wick }” 

** Yes, are not yon }” , 

"T like , but not this kind of book,” 
said Mr. Dale, looking into the green covers, 

tingly. 

"What kind of book do you like?” 

“TI don’t like novels,” replied Clement Dale. 
“There ie nothing to be learned by reading 
novels, I think they are waste of time. I may 
be wrong, bud that Is my opinion,” , 

"Bat one cannot always be working,” replied 
Grace, “and I think that a good novel is the 

recreation one can have.” 

“Tam T cannot agree with you in thst,’ 
said Clement Dale, taking up the novel, and 
turning over the page with his long, thin hand. 
**Now I suppose there is a lob written abous 
love in this book, Miss ‘7 


* Love, jealousy, and hate,” answered Grace, 
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smiling at Mr. Clement Dale's strange, abrupt 


manner. 

“Love, jealousy, and hate,” repeated Mr. 
Clement slowly and distinctly, as he drew his 
chair near to Grace. “ Now I don’t hate you, 
Miss Grace, but Ido feel jealous of you some- 
times, when you are talked to by other men, and 
I always love you. The object of my visit is to 
tell you thir.” 

Grace was completely taken by surpriee, and 
for a moment or two had te lost the use 
of her voice. She could only look at him in 
otter astonishment. Looking at his face, bis 
sharp, restless face, she can eee that he is terribly 


io earnest. 

‘*'Tae object of my visit is to tell you this,” 
he repeated, looking as if aboud to take her 
hand, and then suddenly changing hie mind. 

“Mr. Dale!” said Grace, rieing from her 
cbsir, “I really did not expecb to hear such 
words from your lips, Never, never, never re- 
peat them again |” 

‘*Am I to understand that you refuse to 
become my wife?” said Ciement Dale, and he, 
too, rose from his chair. 

He had grown very haggard and white. His 
face looked positively thinner, his eyes were more 
restless than ever. Evidently he deeply loved 
Grace, The girl looked at him pityingly, but no 
feeling stronger than pity was in her heart. 

“| cannot marry you, Mr. Dale,” sald Grace, 


very gently. 

“Ig thie your final decision 1” 

“Yes, Mr. Dale,” 

Clement Dale, after goirg to the window and 
lockiog out, walked towards the door. His 
hand was on the handle when he turned round, 
He felo as though he could nod leave Grace in 
that way—that if he pleaded he might get her 
to alter her mind, 

“Do you know that In sending me away 
from you you are doing me a greater injury 
than if you were to send a bullet through mg 
brains, and lay me )ifeless ab your feet! Do 
you know the Injury you are causing me, you 
cruel girl’ 

“I cannot help that,” was Grace's ready 
answer. 

“You cannot help that,” said Dale, ‘‘ when 
a word from your lips would make me the 
happlest of men. No one will ever luve you as I 
love you, Grace.” 

“IT do nob want anyone to love me,” replfed 
Grace. “I have made up my mind never to 
love any map,” 

Mr. Dale locked at her in surprise, 

“ Foolish girl!” sald Clement Dale, “I 
thought once that no woman would ever win my 
ore but you have taught me the cruel pain of 
ove,” 

“It will be better for us both if the Inter- 
view is ended,” sald Grace, with a weary sigh. 
“It I even loved you, Mr. Dale, I could not 
warry you.” 

y Nae : 
"Oh! I see,” said Clement Dale; “ you are 
like all women—you love money.” 

“'T have some reason for wishing to be rich,” 
eald Grace, “and I repeat, Mr. Clement Dale, 
that if you had been a wealthy man, the answer 
T would have given you would have been a very 
different one,” 

“Then it ie the want of gold that stands 
between me and my derices?” cried Clement 
Dale, wiping the perepiration from hie face, “If 
I bray rich you would marry me? Say that 
again,” 

ou were rich I would marry you!” 
Grace, and she certainly meant what 


“How long will you give me to make my 
fortune}? asked Clement Dale, and a hungry, 
caleulating look came into his face, 

“Three months,” sald Grace, with an In- 
credulous smile; ‘but I am talking nonsense 
now, Mr. Dale, This interview had better end. 
It ean do no good.” 

“Three months, If I come to you with a 
full poree testes tmanthe 905 wil mesry ms?’’ 

Clement trokir 


Dale, nervously « 
beard, “It shall be done, Gace, it sball be 





done. Will you ewesr thab you will marry 
me in three months, if I carry out what I pro- 
mise}” 

"TI swear that if you area rich man In 
that short time J’ll marry you,” returned 
Grace, unhesitatingly ; “bat it le impossible, 
I am only raising up false hopes in your 
heart—hopes that soon must be dashed to the 
ground,” 

"Before three months fe over my head I 
will lay ten thousand pounds at your feet,” 
said Clement Dale, and he thought to himself, 
“To must, 1) shall be done. I will do it 
although I risk penal servitude.” 

* Remember that 1 will nob wait one moment 
longer,” cried Grace, 

“Three months will be ample,” sald Clement 
Dale, “Ido not ask fora moment more, My 
wife in three mouthr, Graco, I would rick life, 
even dishonour, to win you.” 

He raised her white, shapely haod to bis 
quiverieg lips, and in ancther_momend was 
gone. 


CHAPTER lV 


Menry's consternation was great, when one 
morning she received a letter from her sister 
Grace, in which she eignified her intention 
of coming down to Ovllingford for a week. 
Every person in the Ksctory was pleased, with 
os ony aera of Mary, who feared Grace as a 


Giffard Ray spoke a great deal too often of 
Grace to pleese Mary, and she felo greatly afraid 
that if he were to seb eyes on her sister once 
more, all her hopes of winning him for herself 
would be dashed to the ground. When two 
sisters become rivals, they generally hate each 
other Intenssly, 

“Why how white you look, child,” sald Mrs, 
Fenwick, looking at Mary. “ You must not get 
20 excited over the anticipation of seeing Grace, 
or to make yourself fl]. Of course the news was 

mite unexpected, and took you by surprise. 
+ @ foolish little thing you are, Mary !” 

Grace had nob deemed it necessary to give 
them very long notices of her intended t. 
pe had only given them twenty-four hours, in 
act. 


“Tf she wins Giffard Ray from me I will hate 
her, sister though she be,” sald Miss Mary to her- 
self when alone, She did love Giffard Ray with 
all her heart and sou), and the prospeco of his 
marrying anyone else but herself was terrible 


She did not feel as though she could breathe 
in the house. so put on her hat aud hurried down 
the lave. Her brain was on fire. She felb a 
romana of coming evil or dread of the 

ture she had never known before. 

She could think of nothing but Giffard Ray 
and Grace. How.could they be kept apart! It 
was im for them to be kepv out of each 
other’s sight. Grace would ruia her life utterly, 
she felt certain of that. 

Hurrledly she walked along, when the very 

of whom she was thinking came Into view. 

t must be confessed that Giffard had paid more 

attention to this girl than he ought to have done, 

considering that he was only amusing himself at 
her expense. 

Bat men are like that-——evon the best of them. 
They like to win the heart of » young and 
beautiful girl, even when they have no other 
object than of pleasantly spending what would 
otherwise be a dull haf-hour, Giffard was 
thoughtless, that was all. 

“Mary,” he sald—he called her Mary now— 
“ Where are you going to in such a hurry} ” 

“ For a walk,” said Mary, hardiy able to speak 
for tears. 

“For arun I should think,” replied G ffard, 
"What in the world is the matter. Has any- 
thing happened ab home to put you out of 
temper }” 

“No,” sald Mary, so sharply that Giffard Rey 
was quite startled, for he bed never seen her 
like this before, 

“You must nob anap my head «ff, Mary!” 





said Giffard, with a laugh. “I never thoughs 
that you were bad-tempered before.” 

His bantering tone Irritated her, and for a 
moment she feels as if she conld hit him. 

“Let me go my way,” she sald, “I wich to 
be alone.” 

She would have gone and left him, had he uct 
laid a detaluing hand on her arm. 

“Do not go away before you aay good-bye,’ 
he seid, 

“ Good-bye,” sald Mary, growing strangely pale 
and very agitated, ‘I don’t—I can’t understand 

ou. 


*‘Then I will explain myself more fully,” ob- 
served Giffard, leaniog bis back against a atic. 
“T am going to leave Collingford.” 

Going to leave Oollingford! The news 
startled Mary. She felt faint, everything grew 
dim belore her eyes. Mechanfeally she put her 
hand to her heart, for she feels suffocated, 

“ Golpg away from Collingford!” said Mary, 
leaning on the gate to steady hereelf, for her 
knees are trembling under her, He must cot 
see how the words he had just nttered have 
affected her, Her pride must keep her up. 

“Yes, Mary, but I shall not be away very 
long,” eald Giffard, quite unconscious cf the re- 
lief hia last words have given her. Ib seemed 
like a reprieve to the girl, “I am going away 
for a week.” 

A week! Just the time Grace would be ab 
Collingford. Heaven be thanked, they would 
not meet, after all. 

“TI thought I should like to say good-bye he- 
fore I went,” observed Giffard, ‘* Can I execute 
avy little commission for you while I am io 
London 1” 

“How kind of you to think of me,” said 
Mary, gratefully ; and then she told him «fa 
few trifies that she wished for. The idea of him 
doing her any little slight service pleased her 

*T shall always think of you,” replied (i:flard, 
frankly. ‘** We are quite old friends now, are 
not we” 

** Yes,” said Mary, wishing that they were 
something more than friends. 

“Good-bye, Remember me to al! ab home,” 
sald Giffard. ‘Tell Frank that I will bring bim 
the largest kite he has ever seen, and if he don't 
take great care {t will carry him up to the shy!" 

“Then you won’t come iv, even for a mo- 


“No,” sald Giffa:d, 

Mary held out ber hand, ard Giffard took fb. 
They were very close together uow. Mary looked 
unusually pretty that day. The temptation was 
too great. He stooped down and kissed her. 
The gil made no resistance, but stood av if 
rooted to the spot. : 

Ib was the first kiss he bad ever given her. In 
another moment he was gone, and the girl stood 
alone in the lane, with her hand on her wildly- 
beating heart. 

What did that kiss mean, 

Was it a kiss of love, or was Gifard Ray only 
making sport of her feeling for him? 

“Time will show,” Mary thinks, as she turned 
in the direction of home. 

At nine o'clock the followivg morning Grace 
arrived at the Rectory. Everyone came rushing 
out in the garden to greet her. Even Mary 
was glad to see her now that Giffard Ray was 
away. 

Grace had greatly changed, everyone sald so, 
and everyone must be right. She was no longer 
a girl, but a woman—a stern, resolute woman. 

Mre. Fenwick looked at her withasigh. She 
seemed so utterly charged. Most people would 
have thought that she had changed for the 
better; but Mrs. Fenwick thought that there 
was a bard look in her face. 

Mary considered that Grace had greatly in- 
proved both in manner and appearance aud 
quickly told her so; and her brother Jack was 
heard to declare that ehe had grown quite into a 
fashionable young lady. 

F.r the first half-hour the cl i'dren made such 
an uproar that {> was almost impossible to hear 
what was said ; and at last, in desperation, Grace 
was carried off to papa’e study, and the door 
carefully locked. It was the only thing to be 
done, 
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Grace had not been at the Rec'ory long when 
-“ of course, heard about Gilfsrd’s constant 
ta. 


Everyone was loud fn his praise, Grace was 
interested, although she pretended not to be so. 
She had only eeea G ffard twice tn her life, but 
she had often thought of him since, He had 
made a great impression on her, although she 
did all in her power not to acknowledge it. 

@ She wondered why no one had ever mentioned 
Giffard in their letters, but she did not give ex- 
pression to this thought. 

The Rectory seemed to look very mean and 
shabby to Grace ; and she saw, with a deep peng 
at her heart, that her father looked thinner 
more careworn than ever. Oh! if she were only 
a ; She would make every sacrifice to be 
r 

It she had money to give her father, how 
quickly his trouble would disappear—like mist 
before the sun ! 

The children were growing every day, and 
required more food and clothing, How dread. 
fully shabby they looked! Would they never 
change? That was the question that Grace 

heraelf. 

The children seemed to notice the strange 
change that had come over Grace. 

They wera just as fond of her as ever, but did 
not appear tobe on such famillar terms; even 
Jack would not venture to rumpie her short curly 
hair, as he used to do. 

Grace perceived that the children were more 

» inclined to obey her, and showed her a grea‘ deal 
more resp2ct. Everything was changed to Grace. 
She felt disheartened and disappointed. 

She was not at all the same Crrace ; and it was 
very seldom now that the old emile would light 
up her beautiful face. Oaly one idea took 
possession of her—that was money. 

Money was the root of all piness, Grace 
told herself. No one could be happy without 
they were rich, 

She would ofcen think of Clement Dale, and 
wonder if he would keep his promive., 

Oa the third day of her visit Jack came 
rannlog unceremoniously into the room, crying 
owt ab the top of his very loud voice— 

*' Hore is Giffard Ray |” 

Grace was reclining on a very dingy and 
uncomfortable horse hair sofa, She rose to a 
sitting position jast as Giffard entered the room, 
followed by Mary and the children, He had so 
many parcels that he could hardly carry them. 

Vith a sigh of relief he threw them all on the 
table. 

‘You have come back before a week!” 
observed Mary. Then she blushed, rememberiog 
the kiss he had stolen from her in the lane. 

“T have changed my mind, Mary,” said Giffard. 
" Can’t a fellow change hie mind?” 

“Of course,” sald Mary. 

All this time Grace was unperceived, She wae 
standing {in a dark corner of the room, looking on 
with an amused amile—a smilie that qeemed all 
the more beautifal for being so rare. 

Waile Giffard was distributing the toya to the 
children, who were very noisy and inclined to 
quarrél over them, Grace stood watching the 
unconscious Gffard, He was very good-natured, 
she thouzat—good-natured as well as handsome, 

When he had settled with the children, he 
ee afew packages to Mary, saying, pleas- 
antly,— 

“ You aes I have nob forgotten you |” 

She looked at him gratefally and thanked him 
agaic and agaia ; bud the happy expression died 
away from her face on seeing her sister. It was 
aa though a cloud had come between her and the 
man she loved when Grace appeared upon the 
scene, As that moment she felt as if she hated 
Grace, that she would like to see her lying dead 
at her fees, 

** IT guppose you have quite forgotten me?” 
observed Grace, with a mocking smile. 

Hearing the well-remembered volce Giffard 
turned guickly round, 

** Miag Fenwick.” he cried, ‘‘ this is quite an 
unex pected pleasure |” 

Mary cannot bear to see them talking together ; 
with a heart that is beating painfully she quitted 
the room, making some excuse for doing so, 








Giffard was quite startied with the change 
that has taken place in Grace, and he did not 
hesitate to tell her eo, 

“ If it is an improvement to look older, much 
older, than I did I am improved,” said Grace, 

© When I met you first you by pe wry. girl, 
now you are a beantiful woman!” Giffard 
Ray, gazing at her like one entranced. : 

“ Hush! a trace to flattery,” eald Grace, “I 
am too used to it for it to give me any pleasure.” 

“ Miss Fenwick,” cried Giffard, ‘do you hate 
me as you eald you did when we met in Fenwick 
Hall for the first time 1.” 

“Why do you ask that question }” 

“ From mere curiosity,” replied Giffard. 

ay t curlosity was only, a woman's 
failing,” Grace, 

** Perhaps {6 ts,” cried Giffard, “I make no 
excuse for my feellogs. Let me have the truth 1” 
“ Even if it is unpleasant?” said Grace, 

" Keen if it Is it.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Giffard Ray, since you are 
brave enough to risk being told eomething un- 

leasant I will tell you nothing but the truth. 

owcan I dislike you any longer when I find 
you such a general favourite fn my father’s 
house |” 


“Then we are friends!” said Giffard Ray, 
holding out his hand. Hewatched for the girl's, 
however, with the greatest eagerness, 

She could see the power she had over him, 
and kept him in suspense for a minute, Ab 
levgth she said,— 

" Friends if you wish it,” 

“T do wish it!” said Giffard Ray, taking her 
hand in his, and at that moment Mary entered 
the room, and felt that ali hopes of winning 
Giffard Ray had gone from her for ever. 

There was an awkward pause, and during the 
pause Mary thought to herself,— 

" Grace will only remain here three days 


To was the only consolation she had—a very 
poor one at the best, 

The three days passed away, and a great deal 
of Geace’s time was passed in Giffard’s society. 

Mary was unhappy and avolded them both. 
She felt very indignant agaiast Giffard, 

Why had he stolen that kiss if he had not 
loved her? Ib was very wrong of him to do 
so. Whab right had he to trifle with her heart ! 

Mary felt now that the kiss was an insult, 
She felteo angry with herself for allowing bim 
to take that kiss from the ruby lips, so 
that che struck herself a blow in the face 
ber clenched fist. She would never speak to him 
again, she told herself, 

But when he spoke she had not the 
not to answer him. After all, it would look so 
atrange to other people if she were to be rnde to 
him. She was suffering intensely, She was 
growing thinner and paler every day, but no one 
had noticed ib as yet, 

On the last day, the day on which it was 
arranged that she should return to London, 
Grace received a telegram from Mrs, Wentworth, 
telling her not to come. The children were re- 
covering from scarlet fever, and ehe had better 
keep away. 

When Giffard heard the news that Grace was 
to reraain ab the Rectory his delight knew no 
boun is, 

Mary could see the intense satisfaction he felt, 
and was very miserable indeed. She. grew very 
quiet and aad, and avoided-everybody, Giffard 
was the first to notice the changein her appear- 
ance and told her of it; but he evidently did not 
ere that he was the cause of ker beiag so 


tered, 

“ How ill you look ;” he observed, “ Had you 
not better go to a doctor }” ? 

A doctor! Mary could have laaghed fn his 
face. What good could a doctor possibly do to 
her? Who can minister to a mind diseased / 

"You need nob be anxious about me, Mr. 
Ray!" sald Mary, proudly. “I assure you I 
= perfectly well; Inever felt better in my 

'e.”” 


Mr. Ray looked at her fn surprise. She usually 
called bim Giffard. Why did she speak to him 
80 proudly ? 

“Have I offended you in any way!” he 





friendship was of no use to her. _ 
Mary, and then ehe burriedly 


Three weeks = rapidly away—all too 
— for Giffard, who grew more in love with 
race every day. 


Grace was deeply tn love with him, but there 
was @ barrier between them—the promise cho 
had made to Clement Dale. She would keep 
that promise, cost her what it would. 

It was s beautiful autuma evening when Grace 
and Giffard took thelr last walk together before 
ber retern to London, for it would be perfectly 
safe for her to resume her duties now—s0 Mrs. 
Wentworth had told her, bi 

They were sitting side by side on a fallen tree, 
when Giffard ventured to declare his passion. 

“Do love me, darling?” said Giffard, 
putting his arm round her “ Something 
tells me, darling, that your hate has turned io 
love. Say you will he my wife, aud make me 
the ha man fn England }” 

"Tlove you, Giffard,” was Grace's frank answer, 
and then he kissed her again and again, 

_ “ Love me, darling ? Toank Heaven for that |” 
he cried, in passionate tones, 

“Tlove you, but I cannot marry you!” she 
eafd, struggling out of his arma, 


* Cannot me! Are you mad, Grace?” 
sald Giff.rd. “It we love esch othor, why can 
we not “4 


* Bacause I have made & solemn promise to 
marry another man [if be fulfils the conditions I 
have imposed upon him.” 

“Oh! Grace, how could you have made such 
a rash vow!” said Giffard, reproachfully. 

"I did not know that you would love me then,” 
replied Grace. 

‘Now you know you musb break your pro- 
mise,” said Giffard. 

“No, no, I will not break my solemn oath ” 
erled Grace, “I should despise myself. 
would despise me ff I did.” 

“Thea there Is no hope!” eald Giffard, 
di 


espairingly. 

“Yes, yes, there Is hope!” cried Grace, 
earnestly, ‘' The he has made me [ am 
almost certain he will-be unable to fulfil. If In 
a month, he does not keep to the agreement he 
has made I shall be at liberty to m you.” 

“You are quite determined to ; your 
word t”’ said Giffard, gloomily. 

And with all bis pleadings he could not shake 
Grace's resolution. Only one hope remained for 
Giffard—that his rival would not be able to falfi! 
the promise he had made. 

What waa the promise? 

He asked Grace this more than once, bub she 
would not tell, an¢ Giffard had to remain in 
gloomy doubt, 

“ Did you love the person you are half engaged 
to?” asked Giffard, 

“Love him!” 

There wae no mistaking the ecorn in her voice. 

“ Then if you never cared for him why did you 
consent to become his wife on certain conditions ?” 
inquired Giffard, sternly. 

“Tat is my aecret,” anid Grace. ™ Some day, 
if things go well, may tell you all,” 

“If you marry this man you do not care for,” 
observed Ray, warningly, ‘' your life will be one 
of bitter regret. Do you know why I went to 
London, Grace? But I will not tell you. You 
shall never know the reason unless you become 
my wife. By-the bye, what is the name of the 
man—my rival?” 

“JT will nottell you ; you might, in your jealous 
rage, do him some injury,” repiied Grace. 

* T shall know sooner or later,” said Ray, 

When they returned to the Rectory, Mary was 
quite surprised to see howsad and mournful they 
both looked, She had been quite certain that 


10u 


Graces would come back Ray's affianced wife. 
Mary could not help feeling pleased that they 
were yee Mee for why should everything 
go well with them, whilst ehe was 60 miserable ! 
It was arranged that Grace should start from 
the Recbory at a very early hour in the morn- 
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“ For Heaven's eake, don’h say that, Mary!” 
eaid Ray, turning white to the lips; and without 
another word he rushed down the lane, Mary 
looking after him with a bitter emile, 

“He is unhappy now as well as me,” she 
mutters, as she wal hanna pt a9 "Cy hope 
that something pen to keep apart, 
I will never be my sister’s bridesmaid ff she stands 
ab the altar with Giffard Ray,” 


CHAPTER VY. 


Oxez more Grace resumed her old life in 
Bloomsbury-equare, and very much chan 
were her pupi's. The doctor declared that 
had better not begin study yet, so Grace had 
nothing to do but to take them out for walks and 


long @ 

Greatly to her relief Grace saw no sign of 
Clement Dale. He had a eee 
for the time befng. Mrs. Wentworth told Grace 
i) Sie DO Bie, ore ies ee She Bee ee 
away a tory. Everyone was wondering 
4 tie sheaneh Olapeaiiands. 

*T think you have to answer for his absence,” 
declared ° Mrs, Wentworth, shaking her head 
knowingly. ‘‘ You have no doubt rejected his 
sult, and being thorough!y disheartened, he has 
gone to some foreigu country to try and forget 
you, You are a very hard-hearted young lady 
indeed, Mies Grace |" 

Grace could have enlightened Mce, Wentworth 
had she chosen, bub very wisely kept her 
her own counsel, The girl attributed his dis- 
oppencenes only to one cause, ee od pn 
and scheming so continuously that he could 
> possible time for going to parties and balls or 

Grace knew Mr, Clement Dale's character 
quite well. He had an obstinate and tenacious 
nature, and would nob give her up without a 
B If it were posible for him to do what 
he ted, he would obtain the money before 
— Ned = bed last ry ng re’ But 
was it possible for him to get money? That 
was the question Grace asked herself again and 


Notwithstanding that she bed forbidden him 
to write to her, Grace received letters from 
; day. Earnest, plead- 
t often brought the 

tears to her eyes, But nothing would 
shake her resolution. She was determined to be- 


Days went by, and it now wanted--only a 


few hours to the moment when Clement Dale 
would return home to announce his failure or 


success. 

Grace did not cloze her eyes on the last night 
of the month; and when the daylight came 
streaming into the bedroom locked at it in the 
greatest dread, 

Eight o'clock, nine o'clock, Se o'clock, eleven 
o'clock passed slowly away. There was only one 
hour more, and in that ehort hour her future 
fate was to be decided. The suspense was 
terrible to her. The ticking of the clock on the 
shelf made her very irritable. She had received 
 Faspoed sere denpeie th sshek eabachere 

an that it sent a sharp 
pain through Grace’s heart, Every word in that 
pleading letter was full of loving tenderness, 
and the girl’s eyes had been filled with tears 
when she read it, 

The girl was too nervously excited to alt down, 
and she walked slowly to and fro the room, 
sag topetiaeg glass to look ab 


was standing before the glass to see if 
looked any different than usual, for she 
not wish anyone to notice her excitement, 
Mre, Wentworth entered the room very 
urriedly, 

“What do you think, dear!” said Mre, Went- 
h. Grace made no reply, but looked at Mrs, 


z 
it 


tent 


; 


| Wentworth, curiously. 


“Well, Iwill not keep you in suspense,” 
erled Mrs. Wentworth, taking Grace by the 
hand, -‘* Your old lover is at the door in one of 
the smartest carriages I have eeen |” 

Grace turned deadly pale, and looked at the 
clock: Ib wanted a quarter to twelve. 

an y, Grace, how startled and ill you look |” 
said Mrs, Wentworth, in surprise. ‘‘ You do 
love Clement Dale efter all !” 

‘€You are quite mistekev, Mrs. Wentworth," 
said Grace, In agitated tones, 

Mrs, Wentworth gave an incredulous smile, 
and on hearfog a etep on the stairs passed through 
a door leading into another room. 

Tt wag only natural that Grace should like to 
be alone with her lover, Mrs, Wentworth told 
herself, especially after such a long parting. 
Hardly had Mrs. Wentworth kf» Grace when, 
temile, Clement Dale entered 


look at his strange fntellectual face was 
for Grace, for she saw by its expression 
had been more than successful. - 
Grace,” he cried, looking at the girl with 
ick, restless eyes, ‘‘ Congratulate me. 
I have won you, my @arling |” 
He put his arm round Grace's waist and 
would have kiesed her had not the girl resisted 
most vigorously much to his surprise and con- 


“Why, Gracei” he cried, becoming 

and looking quite frightened. ‘You 
don’t mean to break your word? That would 
ind louble deceit,” 

“FT mean to keep the vow I made to you,” 
returned Grace, in a low but clear voice; ‘* but 
until I am your wife I wili nov permit you to 
kiss me.” 

“ We will not be long now, dearest, before 
we are married—a week at the utmost,” said 
Clement Dale- “The banns are already put 
i I took the Nberty of doing that a fortnight 


race looked at him in the greatest amszs- 
t, as well she might, He seemed to regard 
thing ina moet practical and busineus like 


“On your wedding-day the ten thousand 
I § score you shall be yours,” went on 
t Dale; “ and then we will go and spend 
our honeymoon abroad. We will go to some 
quiet out-of-the-way place.” 
Bh tte fore to you I wiil obey you 
- race, 
Fs ene she could not repress a shudder at the 
aght. 

Thre you too dearly to be very exacting,” 
replied Clement Dale, and looking covertly at his 
face Grace really believed what he to be 
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true. , 
She noticed for the first time that he looked 





worn and haggard ;\bis face was dreadfnlly thin, 
and his brow, which had been smooth only three 
months ago, was one mass of wrinkles; there 
were grey hairs to be seen amongst the brown 
ones, There was a tired, hunted lock in hi: 
eyes, and Grace felt quite to pity him when she 
thought of all he had gone through for her sake. 
But hers was not the pity that wes skin to love 
No; Grace could never learn to love Clement 
Dale, It made her feel angry with herself when 
she observed his altered appearance, for she 
knew that she had caused him many and mavy 
a sleepless night. How he must have plotted 
and schemed to have succeeded fn the great ob- 
ject of his life! And what would be the reward 
for all his toil and suffering! He would win the 
hand and not the heart of the woman for whom 
he would have been willing to have risked a 
thousand deaths, 

Strange as it may sppear, it never once 
occurred to Grace that he had ecquired the 
money In any dishenourable way. It never 
entered her head that by telling Ciement_ tliat 
she would marry him if he were rich thab she 
raight be tempting him to some dark and terrible 
crime in order that he should win her. Of 
course, she could not help wondering how he 
had won the money, but she did not like to 
appear so inquisitive. She would walt urtii 
he liked to tell her in his own good time. 

“I suppose you see a great change in me,” 
said Clement Dale, with a curious amile ; * but 
if I have lost my good looks, and look old, heg- 
gerd, and grey-haired, you must remember that 

have become so for your dear sake. Dut I will 
not tell you all I have enffered to gain my ends, 
I ama sure it would only weary you.” 

“It was very wrong of me to make euch a 
compact with you,” said Grace remorsefully. ‘I 
am very sorry, Clement Dale.” 

“Do not say that, darling!” sald Clement, 
"Tf it had not been for you. 1 should never have 
made my fortune, It was the knowledge that if 
I were successful in winning a fortune that I 
should win ycu that urged me on, If I felbd 
weary, if I flagged at any time, I bad only to 
think of your eweet face, and that urged me cu,” 

It is impossible to describe the enthagiaatic 
wey in which Clement Daie spoke whén he 
looked at Grace, The haggard, hunted look 
went from his face, and his grey eyes seemed to 


At this moment there came a knock at the 
door, much to Grace's relief, and Mrs, Went 
worth stood on the threshold, 

*Am lL intruding?” she asked, hesitating!y. 
Her curiosity had got the better of her, and ehe 
could remain outeide the door no longer, 

“Ob, not at all!” said Grace, in an eoger 
volee, and Mre. Wentworth entered the room, 

** Let me congratulate you, Mr. Dale!” erled 
Mrs. Wentworth, as she shook hands with Cle- 
ment in the most hearty and most demonstrative 
manner; “for you have won for your future 
wife the best little girl in the world.” 

“SoI think!” cried Clement Dale, promptly, 
as he stood beside Grace, “At this moment, 
Mre, Wentworth, Iam the happiest man In the 
world |” 

"So you ought to be!” replied Mra, Went- 
worth, thinking that Grace was looking very 
serious, and wondering why it waseo. A young 
girl when she consents to marry a man of her 
own free will generally wears a smiling face. 
But it was not so with Grace. 

‘The happlest man in the world!” repeated 
Clement, but the haggard look had returned to 
his face, and the hunted expression was in his 
reatless eyes. 

Ib was a very long time before Clement tock 
his leave—fally av hour after Mra. Wentworth 
had entered the room, How glad Grace was 
when he shook hands and eaid good-bye! But 
one thing annoyed her greatly. He took ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Wentworth’s presence to kiss her 
on the forehead. How could she, his affianced 
bride, make any objection to this! Mrs, Wént- 
worth discreetly turned her eyes the other way. 

Immediately after Ciement had taken his 
leave, Grace hurrled up to her room and fluarg 
herself upon the bed. Stic was really too miser- 
able even to cry, and remained there, listening 
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mechanically to the slightest sound In the street 
until it was almost time for dinner. At dinner- 
time she exerted herself to the utmost to appear 
in the highest spirits, aud everyone remarked 
how wonderfully well she looked that night, 

When she again retired to her own room it 
was for the pur of writing o letter to her 
father, informing him of her approaching marriage 
with Clement Dale, 

“JT don’t care for him very much,” ber letter 
concluded ; ‘*but he is very rich, and I shall 
soon be able to help you out of your money 
troubles, dear papa.” Mig 

She wrote no letter to G fard Ray, for she 
had nob the heart to doit, Her father would 
most certainly tell him the news of her engage- 
ment with Clement, 


OHAPTER VL 


Tax excitement was great next morniog 
when the Rev. Fenwick read out Grace's letter, 

Mary was beside herself with delight when she 
heard that her sieter was engaged to be married, 
for now she stood no longer between Giffard and 
her. All that day nothing was talked about but 
the approaching marriage, and Mary wrote 
to her sister offering to be bridesmaid. 

Now that Grace was no longer her rival, she 
felt her old affection return to her heart, and 
she recalled the many kindnesses her sleter had 
shown to her. Her heart no longer embittered by 
jealousy, she felt really ashamed of her wicked 
thoughts and the spiteful wishes she had uttered 

t her sister, 

The letter she had wiitten to her sister was the 
kindest one she had ever penned, and she felt 
sure that Grace would appreciate i) when ib 
reached her, 

As she stood watching at the window looking 
out for Giffard, she wondered how he would take 
the news of Grace's approaching marriage. She 
knew that in wou!d be a great blow for him, and 
she had made up her miadto break the news as 
gently as she could. 

He would be grateful for her sympathy, and 
perhaps, when his grief had gradually worn away, 
he would turn to her for consolation. Mary de- 
voutly hoped that he would do so, Aslong sea 
girl is unmarried, a lover, no matter however 
scornfully he may be treated, will always hope ; 
but marriage puts a fatal barrier between them. 

If G ffard Ray is a wice man he will accept the 
inevitable, and if he cannot marry the girl he 
loves—well, marry the girl who loves him. - 

Mary was watching out of the window for Ray 
to prevent anyone In the house from speaking to 
him first. She must break the news. It seems 
strange and almost unvatural to M.ry that her 
sister should reject Giffard, 

What could Grace be thiaking of to despise 
the love of Giffard Ray ? Was [t because bis rival 
was the richer of the two! Was it possible that 
Grace could weigh gold against the wealth of 
love that Ray had bestowed upon her f 

Mary bad not very long to wait before Ray 
came into sight, and the girl beckoned him to 
the window and he came over the grass-plot. 

He was quiet and subdued in manner, and 
evidently wae oppressed by some great fear. 
Having recalved no letter from Grace, he had 
come to the conclusion that the worst had come 
to pass, aod that bis rival, hie unknown rival, 
had kept the promise he had made to Grace. 

“You have bad news for me?” he said, “I 
can see it in your face {” 

“Lalways told you what Gracs was,” replied 
Mary, geutly. - 

“ Then she is golog to be married” 

“She will be married in a week.” 

“* Great Heaven!” cried Ray, in a hoarse 
voice, that told the girl how sharp'y he felt the 
blow. ‘So soon as that f” 

Fur a moment Mary thought that he would 
fall to the ground ia a dead faint, strong man ae 
he was, for he etaggered back. Tae blow was a 
terrible one for him, although he had half 
expected it. 

Mary came out on to the lawn through the 
French wiadow. Her eyes were full of sympathy 








for him, as she took his brown hand fn her two 
little white ones, | 

" Poor Ray,” she said. 

“IT want no pity,” replied Ray, with a harsh 
laugh, and he pushed her roughly away. He 
seemed as though half crazy. Sie had never 
seen him like this before, She looked at him 
reproachfally and rash!y, but taking no more 
notice of her he hurried away. 

G .ffard Ray was seen no more at the Rectory 
for three whole days—neither at the Rectory or 
his own house, They were terrible days for him, 
days that he looked back at with a shudder in 
efcer years, Oae thought only occupled his 
mind-—Grace was to be married. A few more 
hours, and Grace would be as though dead to him 
for ever. 

The weather was terribly bad the whole three 
days ; but heediess of this G Hard Ray hurried 
down muddy lanes, and through dark and dismal 
woods, The rain came down ia torrents, and the 
wind came in fierce guete, sweeping the leaves 
from the almost dismantled trees, He could not 
eat, he could not sleep, but he could drink. A 
fierce thirst was upon him that nothing could 
quench. He entered viliage inns, in which rough 
labourers were congregated, and listened to their 
coarse jests, and pa‘d for gallons of drink. They 
could have floated in it if they had liked ; but 
when the evening came to an end, Giffard Ray, 
who had drunk more than anyone In the place, 
was perfectly sober, while the labourers went off 
ste g to their homes, 

unkempt hair and wild eyes, Giffard Ray 
wandered aimlessly along, with one name on his 
lips, one thought in his heart. His clothes were 
covered with mud, and he was covered with mud. 
Bat he was heediess of this, To tell the truth, 
he gloried in the wind and raln, and as he looked 
at the rotting leaves that he trampled under foot 
he gave vent to loud, incoherent laughter. These 
brown decaying leaves had once been green and 
bright, and had made the empty boughs above 
his head pleasant to the eye, the rustling of the 
folisge had been mutic to the listening ear. 
These decaying leaves seemed symbolic of human 
hopes and wishes, .Like those leaves the young 
and hopeful would be soon brought low. 

At length, after thres days of wandering 
through the foul weather, Ray returned to his 
home, footsore and He had not taken 
off his clothes for three whole days, for the only 
rest he had had was in some barn or outhouse. 

The servant that opened the door to him 
looked at him in amazement, as well he might, 
for covered with mud almost from head to foot 
Giffard Ray locked more like a tramp than a 
prosperous gentleman. (Giffard saw the look of 
wondering eurprise on the man’s face, but he 
heeded it not, What cared he for the opinion 
of anyone now? All the world could think that 
he was mad if they liked. 

All muddy and wet as he was he threw himeelf 
upon the bed, not even taking the trouble to take 
off his boots. He was thorcughly exhausted. 
Nature could hold out no longer. He fell 
asleep ; but in that sleep he euffcred quite as 
keenly as io his waking moment, for he dreamed 
of Grace and of her marriage, 

When he awoke darkness was coming on, The 
sky looked dark and lowering, although it had 
ceased to rain. The sun was setting, and cast a 
sickly light over everything. As the evening 
advanced a damp, unwholesome fog came from 
the ground, aa was to be expected after three 
days of continuous rain in November. Through 
that fog Giffard walked to the Rectory after 
changing his clothes. He could keep away no 
longer. He wished to know if Grace had written 
home again ! 

Everyoue at the Rectory was surprised and 
pleased to see him, and he was inviced ‘to take 
the nesrest seat by the fire, for the night was 
damp and cold, Jack ventured to ask where he 
had been to, and when he told him he had been 
walking miles and miles, they looked ab him In 
amsz ment. 

During the evening Grace’s name was men- 
tioned many times, and Ray was told that May 
had gone up to town to act as bridesmaid. 

Ray listened with dull apathy to all that was 
said, but all of a sudden he leaped from his chair 











{no fierce avger.. The name of Clement Dale had 
bsen mentioned. 

*Ciement Dale!”’ he cried. 
to marry Clement Dale?” 

“Then you kaow him,” said the clergyms 
looking at him in au 5 

“*Koow him, Yes, for the greatest scoundre! 
in the world, and my bitterest enemy,” 

“ You say this because you are jealous of him,” 
said Mr. Fenwick, quickly. 

**T am jealous of him,” admitted Ray, stand 
ing before the fire, ‘* because J love his promise: 
bride, But that is not the reason I call him a 
scoundrel.” 

** Let us hear why you use such harsh 
terms towards him?" sald Nicholas Fenwick, 


“Is Grace going 


“TI have no time to answer {dle questions 
now,” ssid Ray, buttoning his coat. “I am 
@ to London.” 
fag for = Ss 
‘o stay marriage. 
on talk like a madman!” said Mr, Fen- 
cz. 

‘And feel like one too,” replied Ray, goin 
towards the door. Sig 

“The last train has gone. You cannot go 
to London to-night,” sald the clergyman. 
“There is no reason why you should be in 
such ahurry, They are not going to be married 
for two days!” 

**It is better for Grace to know everything 
about Clement Dale at once,” sald Ray. “Good 
night, Mr. Fenwick! I am going to save your 
daughter from worse than death.” 

Io another moment he was gone, and his foot- 
steps died away in the distance. It was true, 
as the worthy Rector had said, that the last 
train had started for London fully half an-hour 


8go. 

Ray knew this perfectly well, but he also 
kpew that there was a large janction twelve 
miles away. 

He must get there somehow. There were 
no cabs abt OCollingford, so Ray had to go to a 
friendly farmer, and ask him to lend him bis 
carb, 


The farmer hesitated at first, for the roads 
were in such a horrible state; but when Ray 
told him how important it was for him to get to 
London as soon 3 possible, he gave a reluctant 
convent, 

The most unfortunate thing was, however, 
that there was no one to accompany Ray, and he 
had very little knowledge of the road he had to 
take, 

It was a miserable ride through the thick fog, 
and more than once Ray took wrong turnings 
and had to go back, but by dint of Inquiries at 
cottages aud wayside inue he got within three 
ratles of the junction. But now an unexpected 
difficulty presented iteelf, The horse, thoroughly 
exhausted by the bad roads—it had been work- 
ing all day—elther would not or could not pro- 
ceed one inch farther, so Ray had to leave it fn 
charge of the laudlord of a public-house, and 
walk the rest of the way. 

The lights and signals of the junction looked 
provokingly near when Riy could see them, 
which was only when he was on the summit of 
a hill. 

But ab Jength he reached the station, only, 
however, in time to see the last train gliding 
out. 

He would have leaped ict» the train at the 
riek of his life had not two porters dragged him 
back. 

For a moment he felt inclined to strike them, 
but restrained himself by a great effort of will, 
for, after all, the men were only doing their 
duty ; so instead of using violence t them 
he gave them half-a-crown each, and inquired if 
they knew where he could put up for the night. 

Hia question was easily answered ; and, after 
finding out the time the earliest train started 
for London he went to the “ Black Horee,” 

When shown to the room Giffard did ro‘ go 
to bed at once, but sat in an old rickety chair, 
thinking of the time when he and Clement 
Dale had been friends. 

Gift wd Ray was an [nexperienced youth when 
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they firet met, unversed in the ways of the 
world, 

The other,® man of the world, and a bad one 
too, had led Ray into all kinds of follies and dis- 
sipations, and was answerable for almost all the 
sins which Ray had committed in his wild youth, 
and which he ra heap meng upon with such 
bitter and unaval regret. 

Let the crowning act of Clement Dale’s vil- 
lainy be told, 

In order to screen himself from the conse- 
quences of @ crime he bad committed the vile 
wretch had made a falseaccusation ogatost Giffard 
Ray, and bad it nod been for the merest accl- 
dent in the world he would have been sentenced 
to a long term of penal servitude. 

Ray was perfectly certain that Clement Dale 
bad committed the crime of which he had accased 
him; but at ordi em had not been able to 
briag proof against . 

Beh a tow wenks ago be had been called to the 
bedelde of a dying mau, who confessed that 
Clement avd he haa been guilty of the crime of 
which he, Ray, had been accused. 

So many years had intervened since the acou- 
sation and the trial that Ray had determined not 
to punish Clement Dale for his treachery. He 
had been almost inclined to burn the papers. 

However, now that Clement Dale was about to 
marry Grace, the papers in Ray’s poaseesion would 
come {n usefal. 

Can it be wondered at that Giffard Ray hated 
Clement Dale ? 

His face grew bard and stern, and he clenched 
bie fist, muttering, 

“ At last, Clement Dale, we shall meet again, 
face to face 1” 

Giffard Ray was on the platform at five o'clock, 
long before it was daylight; and a few minutes 
afterwards was in the train bound for London, 
All the way up he was thinking how he could 
break the news to Grace. 

How glad she would be to be released from 
tlils man! She had never loved him. How 
delighted she would feel to escaps from being 
the wife of such a villain! 

There was one great fear at Giffard’s heart. 

What if Clemend Dale had altered the wedding 
day, ani Grace wae already married to him? 
This thought made Giffard tarn deathly pale, 20 
= that a fellow-passenger asked him if he were 

Even ff Grace were his wife, hehad the power 
of going with a detective and taking him away 
to prison, 

It was ten o'clock when the train steamed 
Into a London station, and Giffard Ray at once 
took a cab to Bloomsbary-shuare. 

Oa {oquiring for Grace at Mrs. Wentworth’s 
house, he was calmly informed by a very pretty 
servant that she had gone away two days before. 

“Where had ehe gone to!” Giffard asked 
eagerly, so esgerly that the girl looked at bim ia 
surprise, 

“I do not know where Miss Grace has gone,” 
the girl replied. 

Bealde himself with terror, and with a dark 
foreboding at his heart, Riy demanded to see 
Mrs. Wentworth, His request was at once com- 
plied with. 

To as few words as possible Ray explained the 
object of his visit, and asked Mre, Wentworth to 
tell him where Grace resided. 

Mrs, Wentworth confessed that she knew very 
well where Grace was staying, but she flatly 

— to make him acquainted with the 


He ssked her her reason, and she 
replied that Mary had told her that Clement 
Dale had a rival named Giffard Ray, and that, 
io all probability, he would come and try to 
perrunde noe to eta wand pein So, 

order to preven a con cy, Grace 
wt sister had taken : ogy some nee 

om bury-equare, and w remain there 
untll her marriage worn, 


(Continued on page 233.) 
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THE LOST STAR. 


—10i— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Tr the Prince of Wales himeelf had walked 
into the room, Lord and Lady Chester could not 
have beer more astonished. They had heard 
nothing drive up to the door, and they had 
imagined their son to be laid up In London, and 
far too fll to stir. 

** Alverley! ” exclaimed the Countess, breath- 
lessly, as she hurried across the room to greet 
him ; “‘ you look as {f you ought to be in your 
bed. Whatever brought you here?” 

He smiled, kissed his mother, shook hands 
with the Earl, and then stretched out his hand, 
with a searching glance of foquiry, to Ruby. 

Tam afraid I have voy gf for the second 
time in my life—or do I you fn eome 
trouble } ” 

With the eyes of his father and mother upon 
her, she felt sbe could not answer. But with a 
timid pressure of the hand that held her own for 
8 minute, she tried to exprese her gratitude 
for his arrival. 

How dearly welcome he was at that moment 
he almost guessed, as he felt her soft fingers 
clinging to his before they were hastily with- 

rawn. 

“Go with your mother into the library, 
Alverley ! I'll come to you In five minuter,” said 
the Earl, gravely. 

“But why mayn’d I stay here!” throwing 
himself into a chair, with » sigh of relief, as if 
he were very glad to get there. “I am not up 
to much, and wherever I am, there I wish to be. 
Don’t let me interrupt, I heard Miss St, Heliers 
mention, as I came into the room, that she was 
without friend. has occurred since I left 
the honze, to induce her to make such an extra- 
ordinary statement 1” 

* You are intruding on a private conversation, 
and it is for Mis. Sv. Hellere’ sake that I ask 


you to retire. 

"I appeal to Miss St. Heliers,” leaviog forward, 
with a winning smile, ‘ Have you any objection 
to my hearing what Is going forward ?” 

“None!” she said, speaking with a great 


effort. 

“Then, perhaps, you will be kind enough to 
tell me?” 

'* What ie known to the whole household can- 
not be called a secret!” 

She looked at the C.untess, who, in despair of 
moving Alverley against his will, took a seat on 
the other side of him. 

, an told you, I suppose, of the sad lovs I 


He nodded aszent, 

“T have never heard anything of It elnce. So 
your father has thought it right to have a thorough 
in’ in the household; and then—and 
then—— "” stumbilng hopelessly. 

* Perhaps {ib will be best for me to explain.” 

At the sound of the soft, sweet voice, Alverley 
leant forward, nearly turniog hie back upon bis 
mother in his anxiety to watch every. expression 
of Raby's eyes or lips. 

“Oo the Thursday morning I went up to 
town, returning by the five o'clock train, and 
when I went upstaira I opened a small case, 
which had been given me that day ”—her eye- 
lids drooped till long lashes rested on her 
cheeks—"‘ and because that present happened to 
be a diamond star, and Anna, the schoolroom 
maid, chore to swear that J had been seen at the 
door of Lady Chester’s room at half-past one, 
when I was lunching with my aunt in town, 
Lord Chester naturally,” with a bitter emphasise, 
"came to the conclucion that I—that I——-”’ her 


voice faltered. 
1” His face expressing the ex- 
tremity of horror and amazement. 

"“T have made no accusation!” said the Earl, 
coldly ; “ only when two people swear that Mies 
S». Hellers was down here at the time specified, 
and she refuses either to produce the second 


“She couldn’t, because she very properly sent 





it back |!” and Alverley rose slowly from his chair, 
as if to give more weight to hie words, 

“Ha! how do you know that?” 

" Because ib was I who had the impertiuence 
to send it her In the firet instance,” 

The Earl stepped back in his surprise, whilet 
the oo dropped her knitting. 

“ ° 


ou | 

Raby clasped her hands tightly together, and 
felt as if she muet sink into the ground. 

Yer, I!” very calmly. “I don’t suppose 
Miss St. Hellers told you, because she would 
always be loyal to a friend, and she knew that I 
ought to be heartily ashamed of myeelf!"’ 

“You ought, Indeed !"’ easid Lord Chester, 
wrathfully. 

" And Iam,” with a courteous bow to Ruby. 
“Asto the other point, I can bring evidence to 
bear on that aleo; for Lady Augusta Craven, 
on whom I happened to call after Miss St. 
Helier had left, told me that her niece had been 
with her the whole morning, There! are you 
satisfied 1” ‘ 

** Perfectly ! if you haven't Invented the whole 
story to serve your own purposes |”’ 

Alverley bit his lips, but restrained his temper 
for the sake of driving that “hunted” look out 
of Raby’s face. 

“Ono my honour, it is true ! 
cient ?” 

“Certainly |” then turning to Raby, Lord 
Chester sald, with dignity: Mies St. Helfere, 
I beg to apologise most humbly if I have said 
or dove anything to wound your feelioge during 
the last few days. Balleve me, the ordeal, if dis- 

ble to you, has been most painful to me.” 

" You ought to go down on your knees to her |” 
sald -Alverley, indjgoantly. ‘Sach an insult fs 
past all forgiveness !”’ 

The Countess came up to her, the tears run- 
ning down her cheeke, and gave her a kiss, 

Ruby re the press: e of her hand, bub 
she could not forgive the Ka: .. 

* All I wish to know fs whecher Iam free, or 
not?” 

" Free!” echoed Alverley, incredulously. 

" Yes, free!” and her head was raised proudly, 
“ Only a short quarter of an hour ago I was on 
the point of being sent to gaol.”’ 

“Not really! Father, you must have been 
mad!” 

‘*Of course you are free, Miss St, Helier,” 
said Lord Chester, taking no notice of his son's 
remark. “Bat I hope you will nob take advan- 
tage of ycur freedom to leave a house where you 
will be sincerely regretted.” 

Buby bowed, and walked slowly to the door. 
Alverley followed and held {bt open for her, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to whisper, 
‘Am I forgiven 1” 

She looked at him, her whole heart fo her 
eyes, knowing that {bh was the last time that 
they were ever to look into each other's faces 
in this world ; and then she turned away hastily, 
lest he should see her tears. 

“ For the last tims!” she murmured to her- 
self, as she went up the staircase and down the 
corridor. “ For the last time !” 

Though he looked like a corpse newly risen 
from the grave, he had been loyal to her first 
call. Yes, she would never forget it. He would 
go on his way ond she on hers, and their paths 
must never cross each other; but ib would be 
something to think of in the long years to come. 

He had not failed her,and he never would; only 
she-must never call to him again. In spite of 
pain and sickness he had come ; and she had not 
had the grace to ask one single question about 
hisarm. Truly she must have grown very eel- 
fish during the last few days. 

She could scarcely see to lock her boxes for 
the blinding tears ; but they were done at Inst, 
and she rang the bell for them to be carried 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Nicholson came bustling {nto the room 
instead of the footman, aud asked {f she were 


really going. 

“ But, my dear! I thought I had managed so 
cleverly In getting the ring sent up to him, and 
now he has done no good !"” 

“Indeed, hehas! Thank youso much. You 
have saved my life, He has made it all right 


Is that suffi- 
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and I am quite happy. What I should have 
done without you, I don’t know !” and putting 
her arms. the old woman’s neck, she kissed 
her again and again. 

“Oh, to think I should have to say good-bye!” 
and the housekeeper fairly burst into tears as 
she sank on the foot of the bed. 

“T must give you something, however small, 
to remember me by. -Oh, dear Mrs. Nicholson, 
T have nething but this little handkerchief. Is 
is marked with my name, and will make you 
thick of me,” her hand, 

.“T don’t want anything to make me think of 
you,” she said, groffiy, “I had better by half 
forged you, if I could, and then I mightn’t £0 
lonesome |” 

There was ® sound of email feet along the 
passage, and the children rushed into the room. 
With one bound they sprang into Raby’s arms, 
stifliog her breath in their rapturous hugs. 

“Oh! we have wanted you so much, but 
mamua would never let us come!” and 
tightened the clasp cf her arms round her neck. 

* Clem said you were fll, and wouldn’t want 
us, or I never would have stayed away; and 
pow Leee it was all asham, You've got your 
bonnet op, and sick people never go out!” 
and Bastrice locked as if she had been cheated. 

Raby felt as if she could not speak ; she only 
kiseed them repeatedly, and pressed them to her 
heat.’ Poor Hitle things! What would they 
say if they only knew t 

A footman knocked at the door, and asked if 
her boxes were ready. As they were being 
carried out, the children looked at them In 


surprise. 

" What are they takicg them away for!” 

“ When people go on a journey they want moat 
of their things with them,” and Ruby stroked 
May's hair affectionately. 

*' Are you going on a journey?” from both at 
once breathlessly, 

Raby nodded, 

‘Coming back soon?” with little hands 
patting her face. 

oe answer, 

* The carriage Is ab the door, miss,” said Mra. 
Nicholsob, with a gulp, RG 

“ Good-bye! dear children.” She bent over 
them with wistful eyes. 

The children looked from her white face to the 
housekeeper’s tearful countenance, and a eudden 
pantie seized them. 

“You ore coming back? Oh! say you are 
comiug back!” clinging to her so tight that she 
could not move. 

“You muet be very good dears, and don't 
forget ms. Good-bye! oh, good-bye !” 

Then she put them away from her firmly, but 
gsatly, and hurried out of the room.. With a 
passionate burst of grief they ran after her, 
crying that she must not go—they would never 


ba heppy again. ‘“ Never—never—never |” 
— little May, hiding her face In Ruby's 
skir 


Ths Countees came out of the library, lookiog 
very pale, followed by Lady Clementina, 

Lady Chester kissed her affectionately, and 
sald, io a lond enough volce for all the servants 
to hear— 

* And I shall be sincerely glad to see you 
back, whenever you like to retarn,” at the same 
time elippiug an envelope into her hand, 

Lady Clementina murmured her polite regrete, 
and she told the children not to tear Mics St, 
Heliers’ dress, 

‘aby gave one last look round the hall. The 
door of the atudy was closed. Inelde Lord 
Obester was evidently having a stormy scene 
with bis son, and she must go without a word of 
farewell, Her lips quivered as she gently un- 
iocked the clasp of the children’s hands, and, 
not trusting herself to speak another word, 
— yr eor | {ato the carriage, ’ 

“You shan’t go!” cried Beatrice, run 
oubunder the portico, and stsmpivg with ae 
and grief, “I'd rather evv’ybody went bat 


you, 
The light streamed down on the little childish . 


figare, then the carriage drove off ; the Countess 
waved her hand, the great doors were shut ; and 


Raby St, Hellers had taken her last look at/ 








Chester Chase, with a white face turned towards 
the doubtful future, and a heart overburdened 
with sorrow. 
She could see the cim outline of the cop 

In the distance, in which she had mev Lord 
Alveriey. Since that night of the poachers’ 
affray, how much had happened! Toere had 
been trials and difficulties which seemed likely to 


affect the whole of her after-life. But now all. 


was over, and she must begin agalo with what 
courage she could muster, her spirit weighed 
down by the remembrance of past pain, her eyes 
firmly closed to the perilous dreame of what 
might have been. 

When she reached the station she waz con- 
scious that the station-master gave her o 
curious look ; and remembering his false state- 
ment about herself, she grew confused, and 
absently took a first-class ticket instead of » 
second, 

Although she was leaving the Chase of her 
own free will she felt inexpressibly sad, There 
she had suffered, indeed, the utmost paia and 
prey ote Ath ions had been stirred in 
the depths of her girlish heart, and, bewildered 
by their unacknowledged sweetness, she only 


knew that she was very sorry when the hour. 


came to say good-bye, 

The tears were 6 down her cheeks, the 
engine bad given Its preliminary puff, the guard 
had already waved hie fisg and put one foot on 
the step of the van, when o dog-cart dashed 
up the station-hill, and a loud volce shouted 
to the driver to stop. Then the door of the 
carriage was flang open, and someone sank, 
rather than sat down, breathlessly, on the op- 
posite seat, 





CHAPTER XXXL 


“Lorp ALvsriey |” 

“Yes!” looking up with a faint sinfle at the 
sweet face, whose tears were being dried up by 
ite blushes. “I was not likely to stay in the 
house, when I found that you were out of it. 
Tell me, can you ever forgive them?” 

“Lady Chester was so sofry for me all the 
while.” 

** And my father }” 

His expression grew stern as he thought of the 
recent scene in the study, when the Ear) had 
maintained that Miss St, Hollere must have en- 
couraged him, or he never would have presumed 
to offer her a +; and had wound up by 
saying that he was heartily gled, after all, that 
she was going to leave, or she might have beer 
laying a trap to catch a coronet. 

“He thought he was doling his duty as a 
magistrate, I suppose; but I would rathor nob 
see bin again.” 

** You, was determined to ‘ run in’ some- 
body. So he fixed upon you—the one person in 
the whole house to whom an indignity like that 
might be almost death !”-—hie voice showi 
how much he falt {t. “A poor little hon 
thing you looked when I came into the room! 
What did you mean by saying that you hadn't 
a friend?" after a pauss, during which he had 
been considering her with eyes fall of com- 
pacsion, 

“J was wrong, wasn’t] {” with a small smile 
and a gratefal glance, 

"Yes! so wrong that I almost wonder you 
sent for me.” 

“They told me that you were ill in bed, or 
perhaps I shouldn't.” 

“So I was; but only death itesif could have 
kept me there, When I make a promise to a 
woman I generally keep it, Perhaps this will 
show you that Iam fn earnest”—a spasm of 
pain shot across his face as he leant forward. 
‘' Paget and Mason both told me that the only 
chance for my arm was to be perfectly quiet. 
They were coming to have a consultation this 
afternoon, as to whether they could save it or 
not. 


" Aud you put them off!" breathlessly, 
He modded. 


** T am to know for certain to-morrow.” 





** Would to Heaven I had never written!” 





and she clasped her hands {fn overpowering 
agitation, 

‘Listen, Raby!” he sald, gently, “ Don’s 
you suppose & woman's name fs worth more than 
& man’s arm?” 

**O4! but It would have come right; aad 
now—now-——” writhing as if tn bodlfly suffer- 


ing. 

“It Is right; and the doctors are oniy 
frightening me by s parcel cf old women's 
tales, so that when I'm cured they may say : 
‘ how clever we've been !'”’ 

* Te it palning you now?” looking at his sling 
with anxious eyes. 

“A little. Talk to me that I may forget It. 
I suppose now,” leaning his head against the 
window-frame, “you will live with your 
aunt }” 

She shook her head, 

“What then? You are surely not golug on 
with this detestable drudgery *”’ 

‘'T must!” very low. 

“You must not!” with unusual excitement. 
“ Why should you always be sacrificed for every- 
one else?" 

“Ttisbetter. I would rather have it so.” 

“But I won't have 10!” his eyes flashing. 
“ Ruby, when I first saw youl said if ever you 
wanted a friend or a husband you were to come 
to me. Won’s you be wy wife?” He caught 
hold of her hand, and clasped [t tight, 

She tried to draw it away, trembling all over. 

“Don't look so frightened. I’m not worthy 
of you, I know ; bat I believe I loved you from 
the first, and I can’t get on without sea 

‘‘Impossible |” she murmured, faintly. 

He changed hie place, dropped down on the 
seat by her side, and slipped his arm round her 
waist, “Not if you loved ms!” he sald, very 
softly, drawing her tenderly towards him. 

She felb his breath upon her cheek ; his eyes, 
no longer dreamy, looked fall into hers, and her 
heart seemed ready to burst, Love fn all its in- 
toxicating sweetness offered {ts brimming cup, 
aud she knew she must cast it aside. Her future 
must be desolate and very lonely, Heaven ic 
{ts merey grant that it might be shert ! 

‘* Not if I loved you!” she faltered, with- 
drawing herself resolately from his embrace, 
‘You have been so very good to me,” 

**Not half so good as you to me, My own 
little Raby, {t is useless to say no,” 

There was the old charm in his voice and 
emile which few women had been able to resist, 
and, with a wild longing fa her heart to do what- 
soever he wished, she turned her head away. 

**] must say ib! 1 will never be apy man’s 
wife till that star is found |” 

“ Excuse me,” with a smile, for he thoughi 
that the battle was won. ‘*‘A Quaixotic ecruple 
like that shall never keep us apart. Marry me, 
and we will look for it together, Raby!” coming 
closer, ‘'You don’t know what it is to me, 
dear, to be with you here, without any prying 
eyes to watch.” His own loo ly into 
hers, and his lips trembled, but he was carefal 
not to do anything to startle her, whilat his fate 
was hanging in the balance. 

“Go over there,” pointing to the seat oppo- 
site to her, “and I can talk to you better.” 

He obeyed, reluctantly. 

I don’t see why I should ; butas you will.” 

“ Lord pre, think you are the most 
chivalrous man I know!" 

He shook his head impatiently. 

* What nonsense |” 

‘'No nonsense but ths simple truth!” she 
repeated, gently, but firmly, “If I -had been 
your own sister you could have done no more for 
me; and now that a slar rests on my name, you 
ofter me hed 

“There ia no slur!” . 

As long as that star fs nob traced {t will be 
posalble for some —your own father 


amongst the number—to thiok me guilty.” 
ty father thinks you as Innocent as my- 
*'T don’t think so—in his heart of hearts.” 
“ And Iam not to have you till this star is 
mops Why, I may walt longer than Jacch 
7° 


"You muet not walt at all,’ with a weary 
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antic. “WhatIdo is nothing to you. Marry 
Mise Deyncourt, or some other lady of your own 
ravk, and Heaven grant that you may be 
happy ! ” 

“Happy!” he echoed, bitterly, “As ff I 
could pat up with # woman like that, after 
having seen you! D» you know that your face 
baunts me band 3 and J wake up in the 
small hours ming I have kisved you #” 

“I see my duty so very plain before me; bat 
you make it go terribly hard,” she said 
piteously. “Have mercy on me aad say no 


Te. 
mt Perhaps you objech to be the wife of a pos- 
sthle cripple ?” 

The colour faded from her cheeks. 

“If the worst comes,” almost in a whisper, 
"Y will do whatever you ask me.” 

A quiver of emotion psased over his handsome 
face, He bent forward before she could euspect 
his intention, and catching her hands to his yo 
kissed them peesfonately. Then, overcome by 
the paia which he had been enduring with silent 
fortitude in order nob to distress her, he sank 
back fainting on the cushion, with closed eyes 
and a face like death, 

Ruby eat by him, supportiog his heavy head, 
whilst a conflict of emotion raged in her heart. 
Ae che looked down upon him—haggard and 
helpless and worn—all the womanly tenderness 
of her nature was called forth, and she felt 
ready to cast every worldly consideration on one 
aide, and follow him ff need be to the other end 
of the world, All her scruples with regard to 


Lord snd Lady Chester's horror at their son | 


marrying a governess—ali her fixed determination 
not to become the wife of any man till the lost 
atar was traced—melted away at the sight of his 
sofferlog. If he were fll and wanted her, she 
knew that she would neither have the courage 
nor the right to say ‘‘ no.”’ 


‘' Oh! woman in our hour of ease, 
Yoon ean wale the heow, 
A saheering angel thou |” : 

The jearey nate ont so long befure, Not 
an eyelash s' —not a breath seemed to move 
the drooping moustaches. There were dark 
circles round his closed eyes, and the usual con- 
tour of his face was so changed by its thinness, 
is was evident that although he seemed to make 
go little of it, he must have suffered considerably. 
If he gob well she would only be a tie to him, 
end a clog on his future career ; so she must go 
away and bide herself till his fleeting desire for 
her, born of his pity, had off. But if he 
were 9 cripple, and. crip for her sake, she 
must be his wife if he wished {t, and shut her 
ears to the outcry of “shame!” 

Meanwhile, Lord Alverley, perfectly uncon- 
scious of the plans she wasrevol 
rested his own upon her shoulder, for the second 


upon the cu 


carriage, 
“ Lord Alverley is here, but he has fainted |’ 
“Good evening, miss,” touching his _ 





CHAPTER XXXII 


THERE was great astonishment In Chatterton- 
street over Raby’s sudden appearance. Violet 
looked so startled, that in seomed as if she 
were scarcely as pleased a: usual to see her! 
aod when it came out that Chester Chase had 
been left for ever, her astonishmens knew no 
beunde, 

Sitting over the fire In the evening the whole 
story was told; and Ruby was 80 engrossed with 
her own feelings that she failed to notice the 
convulsive start her sister gave, when she talked 
of the strange testimony given by Anna aod the 
station master. 

Violeb covered her face with her hands, 
Ka that the figure standing by the door 
of the Countess’s bedroom was her own, she felt 
6 horrible bypecrite for not saying so at once. 
Cap‘atn Marston's {nflaence was great—so great 
gs to stop her mouth ; butas yet be had failed 
to stifle her conscience, and it was painful to her 
beyond mensure to deceive, : 

She was full of ee ame sympathy with Ruby, 
and sald she would ly like to go down to 
Cuester C aase and give that “detestable Earl” a 

of her mind, No wonder that her sister 
so white and worn after being treated so 
shamefully | 

“And now, dear, you will go and live with 
Aunt Augusta instead of ma; and then, when 
Lord Alverley gets quite strong aad wel!, he will 
come and eee you there ; —and—it will all 
end like a story In a book!” giving her elster’s 
hand an affectionate sqaceze, 

Ruby shook her head. 

** You like Aunt Augusta $” 

“ Yes, 80 much !” enthusiastically. “I really 
think {t would be great fun to live there.” 

**And when are you to go there?” 

‘Oh, she wanted me to once; bub have 
put ft off as long as I could.” 

‘Why ! I thought you were dying to leave 
Chatterton-street }” 

Violet turned away to hide the crimson tide 
which flooded her face, 

‘* Not now ; I have grown fond of It—and Mrs, 
Capel is so kind.” 

" Poor old thing! Ido nob know what she 
will do when she has neither of us!” said Raby, 
thoughtfully. 

Violet gave another guilty start, 

‘Neither! What do you mean!” 

** When ae are in Hyde Park-gardens, and I 
have fcund somebody else to teach. No ons 
will be like my little May!” 

* But you will goto Aunt Augusta’s, Do!” 

“That would noteult me at all.” 

Kaowing that Ruby would be obliged to go 
there when she was married, Violet did not 
think it necessary to pursue her entreaties, but 
sat for some time lostin thought. 

"You don’) remember anyone amongsb the 
farmers or people of that kind, down in Devon- 
shire, who bad long black whiskers, and a very 
peculiar voice?” 

“No one bud ‘foolish Fred,’ as they called 
him, Farmer Godson’s son. Don’t you re- 
member ?” and Violet laughed softly. ‘ He was 
quite dovoted to you, followed you about on the 
ice, saying he waa going to pick you up when 
you weren’t thinking of falling. And poor papa 
was co angry ! ag toy be came into the house 
on & from his father, and waited [n the 
library, hen he was gone, it was found thata 
cheque which was lying on the table was gone too. 
The old father brought it back In the evening, 
and cried about it, sald his son was a klepto- 
maniac, and coulda't help taking whatever he 

for, so papa said no more about it.” 

“An! was when I was staying in War- 

a0 I never thought much aboutit. I 
wonder-——oh, Violet! do you think it could 
have been he who took the star?” and Ruby 
locked up eagerly. 

That night, before she went to bed, she wrote 
oubevery particular that she could gather con- 
cerning Fred Godson, and put the paper in an 
envelope directed to Lord Alverley. Inside the 
flap she wrote :-— 

“Perhaps your father may think this clae 
worth followiog.—Rvusy Sr. Herters.” 





This done, she went to bed and slept the dream- 
less sleep of the exhausted. She had paesed 
through so much during the day that she could 
think no more, Everything was in abeyance 
till Lord A'verley’s fate was settled. She might 
make her plans ; but nothing could be carried 
out tiil she kvew whether she was to do his will 
or her own. She had said nothing sbout ~his 
offer to Violet; aud the secre of thelr mutual 
love she buried in the depths of her bosom! 
Time enough to talk about ic whon he claimed 
her {mperatively, bg right of his misfortunes, as 
his wife. 

The next morning she went about her sivail 
duties with such an abstracted air that Vicles 
noticed {t, and set it down as the natural effect 
of all she had been through. Full of compunc 
tlon, bec vase of her own offences, she walted upon 
ber with loving tenderness, and told her to lie 
on the sofa whilst she unpacked her things, 

"We will leb them be as they are to-day,” 
was the usexpected answer. “ My plana are not 
quite settled.” 

“Good gracious} you ere not thicking of 
geing back to those horrid people!” with wide- 
open eyes, 

Raby shivered. 

‘* Whatever happens to meI shan’s do that! 
And now you mustn’t talk to me any more, for I 
have a long letter to write to Mrs, Upton,” 

It did seem a long letter indeed ! When the 
eatly dinner was brought in [+ was only laid 
aside to be taken up again. Sheet after eheed 
was filled, and still Raby sat, pen in hand, ru- 
minating with the gravity of a Lord Chans- 
cellor | 

Violet fidgeted about, At hal!.past three she 
had_ an. assignation with Captain Mareton io 
Kensington-gardens, and che could neither make 
up her mind to keep it, or give it up. 

It seemed doubly treacherous, now that Raby 
was in the house, to sneak out on geome pretence 
of shopping fcr the purpose of secing the man 
who was al! in all to her, and yet dreaded more 
than any other man on her account by her 
gleter. Ruby was locking so white and worried 
as it was—whab would she say if she only knew! 

Fall of remorae Violet got up, and, placing 
herself behind Ruby's chair, said tim!dly— 

~‘* If you don’t feel up for a walk to-day, I 
think I will jast go out for a breath of afr.” 

“Do, dear! I shall have to go out later ; but 
I must see if Mrs. Capel can come with me.” 

Not walting to express her surprise, Violet 
hurried out of the room, and ten minutes later 
was standing at the corner of the street with her 
hand clasped in Marston's, ber lovely eyes shin- 
ing with joy, her foolish heart beating with the 
rapture of love’s young dream ! 


* * ” al * 


At half-past four a four-wheeler drove down 
St. James’s-street, and stopped at the door of a 
well-known baker’s. An elderly women got our, 
and a soft volce from the Inside, sald — 

"No, 63, There, where the carriage is stand- 
ing. Ask for Mr, Paillips.” 

Mra. Capel nodded, and turning away from 
the tempting cakesin the shop, went up to the 
door of No, 63, and knocked. A servant opened 
ib, bat, in answer to her inquiry, sald — 

“ Mr, Philiips was in his lordship's room with 
the doctora, but when he came out he should be 
told that he was wanted.” 

Obliged to be satisfied with this, Ruby drew 
herself back into the corner of the cab and 
waited with what patience she could. Numbers 
of men, young and old, whose names were well- 
known in favhicnable or political circles, 
up and down on the way to their clubs; but 
Raby saw nothing of them, as she sat with her 
hands oe tightly together, and her pa every 
now and then moving in prayer. 

Every thought was merged In the one desire— 
that Lord Alverley’s arm might be saved. When 
she knew that the dreaded blight was nob to fall 
on bis life, then ft would be time to think of 
herself ! 

Mrs. Capel was very good, for she never spoke 
a word ; but the sflence was intolerably irksome 
to her, and she sighed as If she had just been 
bereaved in & wholesale manner of every member 
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" YoU 3HAN'T GO!” OCRIRD LITTLE BEATRICB, RUNNING OUT AND STAMPING WITH RAGE AND GRIEF, 


of her family! The lamps were lighted, and the 
clock of St. James’s Palace struck five, 

At last the door opened, and two gentlemen 
with the indescribable air of a doctor abokt 
them, got into the carrlage that was waiting, 
and drove off. 

“* Now |” sald Raby, hoareely ; and Mrs. Capel 
bustied out on to the pavement just as the valet 
came towarde the cab. 

He passed her without noticing her, and 
looked not in the least surprieed to see who was 
the occupant of the cab. 

“ Good evening, miss!” he said, respectfully, 
for in imagination he already saw a coronet on 
her soft, brewn halr. ‘Tne doctors think better 
of the case than they expected, With perfect 
rest, and the new treatment they have prescribed 
to-day, they hope to save the arm. But hie 
lordship is very lew, and wants the greatest care, 
Any message, miss 1'’ 

** No, not any. Good evening ; and thank you. 

Heaven !” she murmured, beneath her 
breath, the teare running down her cheeks ; and 
then, as the cab drove off, she put her head ont 
into the frosty air, and looking up at Lord 
Alverley’s windows, whispered a sad ‘‘ Good- 
bye ! ” 

Good-bye to the old life, the old thoughte, the 
old wishes, ood-bye to all and everything 
that was pleasant or comforting or hopeful. 

- Her tired feet must leave the gardens of de- 
light, and go out into the wilderness of loneliness 
and regret, 


It wae Duty's bony finger that beckoned, and 
Ruby S:. Hellers, as usual, was ready to obey Its 
summons 

On the way home she posted the letter to Mrs. 
Upton, and walted with feverish Impatience for 
the result, The answer came on the day that 
Violet was to take up her abode at Hyde Park- 
gardens, 

“ Ruby |” she said, eagerly, as she came into 
the roora with an open letter in her hand, “Aunt 
Auguste ecpectally desires that you should accom- 








pany me, and stay for two or three days at least. 
Isn't it kind of her?” 

“Very kind! Tell her that I was very grate- 

ful.” 

Violet’s face fell. 

“Then you won’t come$ How disgusting!” 
“will not go anywhere, or see anyone | ”— 
speaking very firmly, and with a heightened 
colour—‘* till that star fs found !” 

‘*And supposing it is never fourd?” with 
eyes opened wide in dismay. 

“Then ”—with a small sigh—"I shall be lost 
like the atar,” 

* But, Raby, you don’t mean to leave me for 
ever!” forgetting at the moment that her own 
marriage would separate them effectually. — 

“You will bein good hands, dear ; and if you 
want me pub an advertisement headed ‘The 
Lost Star’ in the Daily Telegraph, and I will be 
sure to answer it,” 

“ You surely will write to me sometimes.” 

“In order that you may tell my address to 
the first person that asksyou? No, Violet; if I 
do it at all, it must not be done by halves. Oh, 
child, don’t say another word! What shall I do 
without you ?” and in an uncontrollable burst 
of grief, she threw herself upon her sister's neck, 
and sobbed asif her steadfast heart were really 
broken at jast. 

‘Raby, Ruby, you frighten me!” and Violet, 
casting her arms around her lovingly, wondered 
if any lover could make up for the loss of a sleter 
ieee gusta walting outeid 

y Ao 6 Was outeide. 
The horses stamped j their harness. 
The coachman, whose dignity was sadly outraged 
by baing detained in such a pitifal street as this, 
coughed again and-again. 

Ruby raised her head. 

* You must go, dear! Bs very happy; and, 
oh ! for Heaven's sake, have nothing to do with 
any man whom you cannot trust with al! your 
heart.” 

Violet turned away her face, 


e 





“Raby, dear, is Lord Alverley so Very par- 
ticularly good #” 

“As kind-hearted and honourable a man % 
ever lived,” she sald, with flushed cheeks, 
** Never let anyone say a word sgainst him.” 

" All right; bat I Wish you would be as care 
ful about some one else. Now, good-bye, you 
dear, darling, perverse thing! Every detective 
in London ahall bunt up this wandering star ; and 
when -you come back——” she stopped with 
sudden recollection, her lips shook. " Oh, Raby, 
don’t hate me, whatever I do!” 

Then seeing a question in the tearful eyes, 
which were looking so fondly into hers, ehe ran 
down the stairs, shaking handa with Mrs, Capel 
on the way, and jumped into the carriage. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue beautiful enamel which {s being used for 
covering Japanese trays, boxes, &c., and on which 
the painted birds and flowers and figures show s0 
brilliantly, fe obtained from the sap of the lacquer 
tree, The trees grow sometimes to the height of 
30 feet or 40 feet, 

Tr is not generally understood that a larze 
number of plants with which we are familiar 
contain poison more or less deadly according to 
the quantity consumed, A very small piece of 
the bulb of a narclesus may cause death. The 
lenVes, flowers, roote and bark of the oleander are 
deadly, Indeed the entire plant is davgerous to 
life. The jonquil and hyacinth are poisonous. 
Peach and cherry pips contain prussic acid enougb 
to kill, and yew berries are ole for seriove 
loss of life. Most people know that the lobeliss 
are but that. the lady slipper poisons 
in the eame way as ivy is known to but few. The 
bulbs of iflies-of-the-valley are poisonous, Oro- 
cuses must be handled with care by certain 
Toe catalpa has poisonous qualitics, 
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BROWN AS A’ BERRY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Waren Colonel Chester comes back he finds 
Eve cold and composed, and quite recovered 
from the bewilderment into which his words 
seem to have thrown her. 

. seats himself beside her and takes her 
and. 

‘Eve, may I hope?” he says in a low voice. 
thank you for the honour you have 
shown me.” 

" om you will not refuse to be my wife” 

“e o.” 

He raises the hand he holds to his lips and 
kisses it gently. 

A shudder runs through her at the contscb. 
She chinks of Ronald’s kisses, which are burning 
etil!, and rises quickly to ber feet, Not to-night, 
at any rate, shall they be obliterated. It is 
sufficient desecration that she should be giving 
pon to another at all, while loving bim. so 
madly. 

“Let us go back,” she exclaims, excitedly. 
‘ We have been here so long. They will wonder 
“a aoe tare hi d together they 

a0 # arm an r 
into the ballroom. Many curious eyes = Bn 
their way.; but the die being cast Eve does not 
care. What the world, her world, may think 
seems such @ little thing now, and of no 
account, 

Other partners come and clafm her, and for 
the time the unwonted galety chases away all 
gloomier thoughts, and she enjoys it as much 
ree Ray Seane Gave done had she been 


ere, 

Bat presently she sees something that sends 
the blood from her face and makes her stagger 
and stop as t she had seen a ghost gliding 
among the dancers. It ie Ronald, with a white 
face and reckless laugh, who seems to be dogging 
her footeteps and watchiag her every movement 
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“A COLONEL’S WIFE TRAVELS UNDER GREAT ADVANTAGES!” SAID RONALD, BITTERLY. 


with eager, jealous eyes, A ghostindeed! The 
ghost of a dead past—-the shadow cf what might 
have been a happy future. 

“ Are you feeling giddy? Were we going too 
fast for you?” asks young Le Sage, anxiously, 
he being her partner for the nonce, 

“ Yes, [am faint. It is the heat.” 

" Let me get you an ice, aglass of water. See, 
there iaa chair bere, sit down for a moment, I 
will not be long.” 

And he files off ia quest of something, leaving 
Eve trembling in her chair, knowing that 
Ronald must have heard all, and is come perhaps 
to reproach her, 

Her surmise is a correct one, The news is 
already known to everyone in the room, although 
it has only been told by Colonel Chester to 
Lady Blanche in the first {nstance. Ronald's 
secret being dat by the majority, it fs 
not long before he hears it too, and at first can 
scarcely trust his ears. It seems too soon for 
him to be supplanted. 

“Ie is true?” he whispers hoarsely, coming to 
her side, 

“Yes, Iam engaged to Colonel Chester,” she 
auawers, in the same low voice. 

‘Then you are even more worthless than I 


ey ty 

“H dare you epeak to me like that!” she 
exclaims, proudly, stung by his savage words 
into momentary anger. 

“Because I despise you now as much as I 
once loved you. I never to see your face 
again, I think I hate you even ; and if/a word 
would bring you back to me, beautifal as you 
are, I would not speak it, I-—I-——” 

He eteps short in his torrent of reproaches, 
but too late ; they have already gone home like 
knives to the hearer’s heart, and with a low 
moan her head sinks back against the wall and 
her eyes close, The excitements of the eveni 
have too much for her, and she is in a d 
faint. 

A crowd gathers round at once, but are too 
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to notice Ronald’s wild 
looks end suspicious proxtmity. 

Young Le Sage returas too that moment, and 
explains how the heat and the dancing bad been 
too much for her; and Colonel Chester coming 


concerned about her 


up takes her in his charge directly. He it is 
who supports her to the cab, and who aloue hears 
the words she muttered as conaciousness re- 
turned, 

“Take me away, take me home—I cannot see 
him sgain 1” 

He makes no comment on it then or ever. 
Perhaps he takes ft to be some delirious fancy, 
or perhaps thinks it better not to look too closely 
into the past of any woman, however young and 
pure ; and she forgets, or does not kuow tha 
she hae betrayed herself so far. So the matter 
drops, and Eve thinks it another merit of her 
fiancé’s that he does not question her as to the 
cause of her indisposition when he cal's the next 
morning, or weary her with expressed solicliude 
Colonel Chester’sa tact bids fair to win him, if 
not his wife's love, at least an affectionate, grate 
ful esteem that will look well in its place, and 
perhaps wear better. 

Berry is disgusted. It seems such a waste of 
time in planoing and arranging. 

'* And that lovely dresa scarcely seen. When 
did you come awsy, Eve!” 

“ About the eizth dance I think ib must have 
been.” 


“And I was asleep when you cams in. I 
went to bed directly you were gone. If I had 
only known I would have stayed awake. I 
wonder if anyone would have known if I had 
slipped your dress on and gone back in your 
stead.” 


‘If there is any distinction between blond 
and brunette I think they would, and you 
would have found youreelf fn difficulties too,’ 
answers Eve, with a dreary sort of smile, re- 
membering only too vividly the events of the 
past night ; but the latter worde are sald s0 low 
that does not hear. 

‘To's all my horrid name!” she says, diecon- 
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tentedly, thinking only of their cifferent com- 
plextons and contrasting them iowardly to her 
own disadvantage. 

What has that done to offend you?” laugh- 
in 


1g. 

“There is a fatality in such things. Call a 
girl Borry, and of course she grows up brown. 
Now if they bad called me Rose or Lily——-" 

“ What then?” 

“In the first instance, my complexion would 
have been a miracle ia potnt of colouring ; in 
the second, I should have been lovely, languid, 
and everything else that av alliterative fancy 
could {magine. In elther cave I should have had 
moore occasion to be satisfied with myself.” 

“ And you are not nowt” i 
Meret * 

“ Sapposiog we oged names - 
8 Tose it pew have been I who had de- 


veloped into & woman as beautifal as our first | end be 


mother, and as dangerous.” f 

“Upon my honcur you pay me pretty com- 
pliiments! ” 

* Call ft a ome it you like, I think it 
& great respon . 

Eve alghs. Not all the world would she 
have parted with the gift Into whatever quick- 
sands it might lead her; and yet, for the mo- 
mont, & romantic notion crosses ber mind, that 
it would be better for her had she been less 
lovely, or hidden the beauty that has already 
proved fatal to one, and perhaps to herself also, 
in ‘some convent coel!, after the manner of 
heroines of old. } 

It is at this juncture that Sasan comes in 
holding a visiting card between fiager and thumb, 
the same being first carefally swathed in the 
folds of her dirty apron. 

" T knowed his name and told him so, but he 
would send it up.” she says, deprecatingly. 

*' Ts it Colonel Chester!” asks Berry, sharply. 

te Yes,” 

“Tell him we will be down in a few minutes, 
Ss » 


And then when Susan has gone, Eve turns 
to her sister a little shamefaced, 

“Don’d say a word,” exclaims Serry, ex- 
citedly, “except ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Are you going 
to marry him?” 

a Yas.” 

"Then I am ashamed of you. Don’t make a 
single excuse, for I won't listen to it.” 

**T have no euch amiable intention, I have 
chosen with my eyes open, and am accountable 
to no one,” answers Eve, proudly, But the time 
of her supremacy {s passed, and she feels it, 


Util now she has been an {dol to her younger |. 


sister—a queen who could do no wrong; but 
once fallen from her pedestal she is In & worse 
poaition than if she had never been so exalted, 
Of course it is a trifle, and need nob discompose 
her for a moment, especially when they are soon 
to be parted ; and yet Eve acknowledges to her- 
eelf that Colonel Chester's wealth will be costly 
indeed, if {t is to be bought with Ronald’s hate 
and Berry's contempt. 

“ Papa will see this in a more sensible light,” 
she says, uncomfortably. 

“¥ have no doubt parents are proverbially sen- 
sible in these affatrs |” 

" Borry, don’t be sarcastic. It is abominable 
in a woman |” 

*T faal inclined to answer with Beatrice, ‘ How 
can disdain dle, when it has such food to feed 
upon?’ ” 

ni And don’t quote, unless you wish to gain 
the reputation of a blue-stocking. Besides, 
Shakespsare fe very clever, of course, and all 
that, bub ft fa hardly the reading for a young 
icl.” 

‘' Yet you seemed to recognise the quotation,” 
answers Berry, utterly unmoved. 

“Don't be pert! It is not good form, Are 
you coming down 1” 

“No, no! a thousand timesno! And you can 
tell him so if you like.” 

And then, as Eve passes from the room in 
dignified silence, Berry sinks down beside her 
bed and burste into tears. Her elster has been 
so dear to her, and it seems now as if she were 
lost to her for ever. She is so altered these last 
few weeks so hard and unwomanly, so unlike 





hereslf ; the Eve that has tended her like a 
mother,and who walted near her dying sister's 
bed with the devotion and patience of a grown 
woman, who had herself known sorrow and 
pain, Can one’s character change¢o quickly, or 
is ib that we have no character abt all uuti! the 
trial comes and we triumph or guccumb } It fs 
not often Berry indulges in speculations of this 
eorb, nor in» Tegrets. Her nature is too 
mobile and free from care as yets 

Before the day is over che has Implored Eve's 
pardon, to stone by added civility 
to the brother-in-law that she 6o dislikes and 


It is very quaint to see her sit. 


to 
him with her pr her lap, 
gravely ding. about the weather 
aod other to” herself 
_when she have done enough for the cause 


free to returo to her ne oy 
pursuits, Colonel Chester, with per- 
splcacity, sees it all at once, and is more amused 
than vexed, 5 5 A a 

“Why does sister @ me so?” he 
aska one day when they are sitting alone 
after the early dinner w constitutes his 
luacheon ; for ee ee 
the ménage of Captain C ‘s establishment, 
and, to do him justice, is less shocked at the 
poverty of the family into which he is marrying 
than might have been supposed, 

“‘Why! What has she sald?” sho aske in 


‘Everything that is polite only. What she 
thinks fs another matter.” 

“I don’t} know why you should say so!” 
hesitatingly. 

**Don't you, really? I gave you credit for 
more clearness of vision.” 

He is smiling as he speaks, but Eve detects a 
latent vein of incredulity, and is dissgreeably 
impressed, 

‘Perhaps I have not studied the question 
sufficiently,” she answers, indifferently, 

“Aad if you care for me eno ito be my 
wife, that Is all which concerns ms, t the rest 


"Yes, you are right; nothing elee matters,” 
she says, soberly, and would have glven much if 
she could have infused a littlé appropriate ten- 
derness into her reply. 

Bat with sll her faults she is no ite, 
and has never professed any love ; while he, too, 
ny enough, has never asked it of her. 
When she promised to marry him, he seemed 
content, 

She rises now sud goes to the window, looking 
out into the road, with Its few semi-detached 
houses, and the chemist’s shop that Is opposite, 
with its huge coloured vials of green, and 
yellow, and strange assoitment of necsssities, 
curious and horrible, betraying, as they do, so 
much the weaknessof man, A bare outlook, and 
dismal, too, and yet Eve shrinks involuntarily at 
the prospect of leaving it, and parting with the 
a - gg that are so indissolubly connected 

t. 

How often has Ronald gone into that very shop 
on some flimsy pretext of postage stamps, or 
even less wanted drugs, on the chance of gaining 
a glimpse of her from the window! And how 
often has he loaded them both with the sweet- 
meats purchased there | 

Ab! if she had been to him how 
different %& would have been, She smiles a little 
as she thinks that it might not have been dis- 
like, but liking that, in such a case, Borry might 
have too demonstratively shown. 

Colonel Chester follows and lays his hand 
on her shoulder, apparently not noticing her 
convulsive quiver at his touch ; which might, 
after all, have been only a start of surprise. 

*‘Were you im a° daydream!” he asks, 
pleasantly, 

“Yes, Colonel Chester, I wonder——” 

“Won't you call me by my name? You 
know it!” 


~~ 


contraction of his brows, as though at so ‘ 
fal recollection, fs . igen 

“ And it Isa boy's name rather than a man’s, 
Alex would be @ better ehortening, I think, 
Shall [ call you that?” : 

" Yes ; I like it. No one has ever called me so 
before, It will be your name for me exolustvely 
It will be the beginning of a new life.” 

“ A happy life, I hope, Alex!” she anawers, 
earneatly, and for the first time wonders if she 
is not defrauding this man of something betier 
in going to him as a wife who has no love to 


bestow. 
“*I do nod doubt 1!” be whispers, and wit) 
one in rare caresses bends and kisses ter 
rt. 


CHAPTER Vit. 


“ Here is a handkerchief of Culowel Chester’s, 
He left it here inst night, If it was not mean: 
as a gage d'amour, I suppose he will wish it re- 
turned !” eays Berry, teasingly, coming into the 
sitting-room where Captain Cardell and Eve are 
s —- and holding%lt out at] arm’s length 

or fuepection. 

letoastgs sovie rd —- ph asks her sister, 
: aly, | i coffee and wondering wha: 
rit fs that makes eating, drinking, and indeed 
everything, such a bore of late. 

“Ta sg apes. Sage had all gone 
to bed. Itis a beauty, too ; not at al! the 
sort you would blush to leave behind you any- 
where!” and Berry, of her own thick 
cotton ones, heaves a little, comical sigh. 

“Are you sure ft is his?” asks Captain 
Cardell, looking up from his paper. 

* Certain ! is a great embroidered 
ie ag: nec a and ee the hand 
a a gesture, Iau e the 
heralds would call it ‘ hand — 

“How you dorun on, child! Give it to me!” 
eays Eve, laughing. 

"Wait; I have made a mistake. It is not 
Alex at all, as I thought 1t was. Ib is Aline; 
but itis his crest, It may be his sieter’s, per- 
hsps. Has hea sister?” 

“I don’t know—I never asked!" admits Eve, 
bluehing painfully, as i> strikes her how litt!e, 
after all, she knows about her future husband's 
past life and family history. 

* Perhaps It was his mother’s!” says Captaic 
Cardelli, 

“He must have had a mother,” obzerves 
Berry, flippantly. 

" Giveis tome!” says Eve agaio. 

“Not so quickly. Ithink Iam on the brink 
of a discovery. I feel sure the handkerchief will 
spesk presently and tell its own story, like the 
thiage do In the fairy tales, L'sten— 


* I'm Biuebeard's wifo, 
Aad lost my 
By opening 5 door.’ 


ates sald you would have to beware of keys, 
ve!” 

She is execating a war-dance round the room 
with the handkerchief flourished above her head, 
and both are obliged to laugh, though Eve is 
vexed, and Captain Oardell a little scandalised, 

“* Sit down and eat your breakfast, child! [: 
is getting cold?” he says, in a tone that per- 
mits of no disobedience ; and Berry complic: 
with a grave grimace, first handiog the handker- 
chief to her sister. 

It is ouly a few days now before their depar- 
ture, for is has been arranged that the wedding 
is to take place at the dep6s—a quiet little town 
where much outlay would be Impossible, aud 
where the guests can be as few as even Captaia 
Cardell could desire, -~ 

Eve spends most of her time at the window 
now, sewing or pretending to read ; but in reality 
trying to fix every little detai! fn her mind, a0 
that she may never forget the dear old road 
where she knew so much joy and sorrow, Even 
now she can realise that she Is to leave 


“Alexander! It la so !” shrugging her | {t, 
shoulders, playfully. _ 

“They used tocall me Alick at home—but 
that was years ago,’ he returns, with a qalck 


She fs at her usual a little later the same 
day, when the t of Colonel Chester crosiog 





{2 front of thelr house makes her move back out 
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when he enters she is at the far end 

‘—— apparently absorbed in the work she 
has hastily taken up. 

‘You are early this morning,” she says with a 


alnt smile. o 

“ Not too early, I hope? 

‘Oh, no ; nob for me, abany rate. I shall be 
giad of someone to talk to, Berry fs out shop- 
ping, and on duty somewhere.” 

1% conker Sf yea will care for the subject I 
ghall choose to converse on,” 

“That depends upon what it is,” with an 
attempt at but fesling a strange 
tightening at her heart as she guesses what is 
coming 


** Oar wedding-day ; when la it to be?” 

A straightforward question calling for 6 
straightforward reply. It {fs always diffilcult to 
prevaricate or delay an answer to what Colonel 
Chester wishes to know. He has an air with 
him that brooks no trifling ; aud Eve acknowledg- 
ng her master, does not hesitate, or attempt any 
maidenly coyness, 

"When you wish 1” she returns, gravely, 

er ae a unlimited power; are you 
not afraid} the steely blue eyes glance 
straight into hers, half softening at her reply, 
and yet with a lingering suspicion that indiffer- 

not trust, may have prompted them 
“TI do not think you wil! take adv: 


antage of it ; 
you will give us time to settle into the new home, 
and prepare a little for your coming.” 

“ OF course I shall not be unreasonable; but I 
want my wife sadly. I will try to be content if 
you come to me @ little more than a month before 
we sald, so that we have our full honeymoon.” 

Colonel Chester is nop a demonstrative man, 
but there is something in his voice now of 
repressed tenderness that touches while it half 
frightens Eve. She has buoyed herself with the 
hops that no love will be required of her, only 
her beauty—and, of course, a certain wifely 
amlabillty and obedience, She {s a little startled 
and undeosived. 

“So be it!” she answers, lightly, “Bat 
eurely {t is an utber subversion of the pro 
when the brid m names the day ?” 

* Poor little girl ! lost all her pri Well 
we must make ft up to her somehow, I suppose,’ 
he answers fn the same half-playful strain—s 
moo? so unlike any she has seen {In him before, 
that she wonders if, after all, she fs mistaken fn 
him, and he fs younger !o mind and in reality 
than she has’ ht or wished. Hitherto it has 
seemed & reasonable sacrifice that she shouid give 
herself for gold to a man as old as her father, aud 
higher In rank. Bat now she feels a little com- 
punction, realising that he Is in the prime of life 
still, with stronger passions, hopes and alms than 
oue younger would possess, With his appearance 
and his wealth he —_ marry almosh any 
woman, and-without difficulty win her love, 
you dreaming about?” asks 
Colonel Chester, passing his hand over her hair, 
end with his touch effectually breaking {oto her 
day-dream, 


“Ql you ; wondering why you wish to m 
me!” answers, quickly, looking up ssarchingly 
inbo his face, 


"For the supreme reason that has ruled the 
eee since ite creatlon—because I love you, 

ve 

Her eyes drop, but she is too disturbed to be 
— ab once, and does not abandon her 
ques 


"And " 
take you are sure you have made no mis 


“*Qaite sure!” smiling. “ Why this sudden 


erange bucoility 1’ 
, nothing more, Alex, I 
disappointed.” et ie 
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After a while she recovers herself and can 
change the conversation, 

“ Alex———” she begins, nervously. 

“My darling 1” coming to her side. 

"Tt is only your handkerchief ; you left it here 
last night. At least {t fe yours, Isuppose, The 
crest is the same,” 

Shoe hands it to him as she speaks, bub is still 
too discomposed to look at him, or she might 
have wondered at the sudden change in his face 
~—the pallor that spread over it, and the old 
stern expression that comes back Into his eyes. 

“The name on it fs Aline,” she on un- 
saspiclously, * Who was she, Alex ?” 

I cannod tell you,” he answers, hoareely, ‘I 
cannot speak about fb yet—least of all to you, 
The past has been so sad and—and sinful.” 

She riees and faces him, letting her work fall 
to the ground, and laying her little hand gently 
on his arm, 

** How could you think that I would willingly 
wound you. I will never ask more than you 
wish to tell. It was thoughtleseness, Please 
forgive {t !”’ 

Knowing nothing of-the motive which prompts 
her speech, nor of the salve it is to her conscience 
to know that be, too, is keeping back something 
of the past, he gives her greater credit for 
generosity than she dezerves, 

“Eve, how can I thank you!” he whispers, 
humbly. “If I could only be sure you would 
mever regret your confidence of one thing— 
though be convinced, my love, my devotion will 
be more unfafliog than that of one who had a 


tightly. Then, without apy word of farewell, 
leaves the room, 

Never before has he shown her more of his 
and never have Eve’s prospects of hap- 
locked more promising {n consequence ; 
less than ever content, Had her 
been at least free, she might have responded 
of affection ; but as ft is she 
rather he remained cool and impassible as 


If love cannot be on both 
08, 1b is best on neither, 
Berry comes in a few moments later; and 
og from Sasan, who fs always glad of a 
gossip, that Colonel Chester has been, ie full of 
ty, which Eve gratifies only to a certain 
extent, About her wedding-day she tells her 
without reserve, but on the subject of the hand- 
kerchief she is utterly eilent ; fearing any of her 
sister’s pungent remarks, which are usually 
levelled, as she well knows, without mercy at 
friend and foe alike, 
“* We shall have to work hard at your trous- 
sea !” says the younger, more practical sister, 
when she probable date of the mar- 


“Yes, Luckily nearly all my things are 
marked with {nitials only, and won't want 
altering.” 

Bat , who fs a little superstitions, does 
not admit the luck : 


-“ ‘Tf you change the name and not the letter 
You change for the worse and not the better.'” 


She observes sententiously and with a fine dis- 
regned ty her stare festiogs 


A month later Eve Oardell stands before the 
altar, and with the composure which seems to 
come naturally to women on these occasions, 
vows to love, honour and obey the man beside 
her until death do them part. 

Colonel Chester’s manner is less assured. He 
starts nervously and turns at every sound behind 
him and —— a deep sigh of oo when the 
ceremony is at an end, It is always a 
ordeal to undergo, bub perhaps a man tae 
more when he 
middle 
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u 
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has passed or even attained 





throws her arms round her elster’s veck and 
kisses her over and over again, sobbing all the 
time with hysterical grief and excitement. 

“ Borry does not like giving up the firat place, 
even to you,” observes Captaia Cardel!, apolo- 
getically, to his new son-in-law, 

** So it appears,” answers the Colonel, drily, 

And Captain Cardell, seeing that he fs per- 
haps really disturbed at the infraction of his 
privileges, calls the delinquent to order. 

** Berry, when you are married, you won't 
care for anyone to come between you and your 
husband. Can’t you do as you would be done 
by?” he calls ont, jocularly. 

© As it I should ever love enyone as I lovs 
five! Besides, I shall never marry ; I made up 
my mind long ago.” 

‘I daresay Eve sald the same thing,” laughs 
Captain Cardell. 

“Oh, no! indeed not. She said-——” 

And then Berry stops, abruptly, remembering 
that Eve's eentiments on that topic might not 
give her husband unmixed satiefaciion to hear. 

“Well, what did Eve asy?” asks Oolonel 
Chester, with a faint smile, 

" Nothlog—nothing at all, 
great a chatterbox as I,” 

And then, laughing at the girl's artless ad- 
mission, the bridal party adjourn to the !uucheon- 
breakfast that is awaiting them. 

Their new abode is even smaller than the 
one they have left, but Berry has managed to 
make the Inside look bright and pretty for the 
occasion, however dull and smoke-begrimed the 
outside may be, after the manner of houses in 
manvfacturing districte. 

There is no grand breakfast; no giving of 
toasts and drinking of healths, only a plain cold 
collation, with the necessary adjuncts of wedding- 
cake and champagne, end those who sit down to 
{p are decently merry, if not exactly hilarious, 
Eve travels In the same dark dress in which she 
was married, and so there is no ecene in the bed- 
room between the sisters; thelr adieus are 
spoken fn public. Berry laughs and cries by 
turns, but Eve is very grave and unemotional, 
kissing her father quietly and her sister tenderly, 
saylog nothing of her feelings at parting with 
them for so long a time, perhaps for ever. 

Colonel Chester watches her admiringly, and 
congratulates himself on the choice he has made, 
Tt pleases him that the woman he hae married 
should show no sorrow at being his and leaving 
her home with him. 

He can emile st the superstition which makes 
Berry regret that they have no old shoes that 
they can epare to throw after them, and the 
rough good nature which makes Susan think 
it is of consequence that they should be pelted 
with a shower of rice as the hired carriage 
moves away. 

His purpose accomplished, he can afford to 
laugh at all these things n>w—aud despise 
them. 


She is nob so 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Portswouts Harsovr on the day of em- 
barkation. 

Few who have been present whens trooper 
has left with a regiment for India, will forget 
the sight; the quay covered with spectators, 
some only curloue, others with deepest interests 
in the departing. The nolse, too, and the ex- 
eltement. The ship’s sides lined with scarlet 
coats, to the utter extinction, for the nonce, of 
the soberer-looking biue-jackets, who come to 
and fro so often that their absences are Little 
thought of, ~ 

But ten or even fifteen years is a large elice 
out of the period of one’s existence, especially 


it | coming when {t does in the prime, generally, of 


a man’s life ; and of late, too, India has bsen no 
settled country into which England could send 
her sons fearlessly, but the acene of struggle 
after struggle for supremacy, ove tribe and then 
another rebelling againat the yoke that has been 
laid upon them and striving after freedom. 
There has been news also of fresh disaster, the 
massacre (for surely it #0 be called when the 


fighting {is againet such | odds, when the 
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opponents, too, are savages, and ignorant of the 
laws of quarter and that divine quality of mercy) 
of half a regiment with several of the best and 
bravest offizers. No wonder enthusiasm rang 
high ; and though not actually ordered to the 
front, still it is quite probable that sooner or 
later “the Pinks” may have a chance of distio- 
guishing themeelves in the field, 

As Colonel and Mrs. Chester, with Captain 
Cardell and Berry, come on to the landing-stage 
ihe personal Io is jaet being carried on 
board, and they stand aside to let the men pass, 

Oae soldier, with a huge box on his ehoulders, 
makes them retreat still farther, and in their 
haste to get out of his way they jostle against 
somebody, who proves to bs Mrs. Payne. 

It’s my box of caps!” she explains, with a 
little subdued pride ; “ one for every night during 
the voyage, Meating the same people day after 
day ous is obliged to have a variety.” 

** Indeed | it is very good of you, Mrs, Payne, 
to study our amusement atsuch trouble to your- 
self!” says Eve, smiling sweetly, 

* As for the trouble it was nothing, und I don't 
know about the amusement !” dablously. 

Amusement waescarcely the word, I think!” 
suggests Colonel Chester, gravely; and his 
speech effectually changes the current of her 
thoughts, and reminde her of the congratulations 
which will be expected of her, 

“T am delighted to see you, Eve, my dear, and 
looking so well, too, And you area lucky man, 
Colonel, and it is not all on one side efther, if I 
may make bold to say so. My husband has a 
very high opinion of you.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to Mejor Payne!” 
answers the Colonel, politely; buv if there Is 
any sarcasm fn his words, the hearer does not 
datect it, 

“The man, with his precious freight of cap;, 
has taken the wrong turnfog, and she ie off after 
Lim at once, her skirts clivgiog round her feet, 
and her big brimmed hat iooking the larger that 
it is perched on a high pyramid of hair, flapping 
vigorously in the breeze, 

There {s a high wind blowing, and every now 
and then a sudden shower of rain. 

Some of the intending passengers are ap- 
parently not looklog forward to their first night 
on the sea; and little Mrs. Haller especially 
refusse to be comfurted, waiting on the landing- 
stage until the last signal fs given, and clinging 
despalriogly to her husband's arm. 

Mrs. Lee-Brooke fe ia great form. She has 
come straight from the hotel, where she has 
been lurching with friends, and although not 
accompanied by her husband (who, as adjatant, 
has other welghtier matters on hand than dancing 
atieadauce on his wife) {s still entirely in her 
element, being one of a select circle, and thus 
proving the popularity which Is sometimes spite- 
fully doubted, 

Somehow Mrs. Lee-Brooke always has the ap- 
pearance of comlvg straight from a lancheon- 
party, or going to a dinner. Whether it is she 
makes the most of these geisties, which do coma 
in her way, or whether id ia a certain fussiness 
fo her manner that makes her seem as though 
she were living in a whirl, must be a matter of 
conjecture, 

There are always such women in the world who 
publish their invitations abroad, and do not, ab 
the eame time, make koown the means by which 
they were gained. 

Doubtless the flattery, fawning and scheming, 
which were often necessary, would be no im- 
proving subject of conversation, 

The other ladies are on board-ship; and 
presently, when the ganugway is clear, and the 
Colonel leaves them to look after their luggage 
and make the final arrangements, Eve and Berry, 
too, stroll] on together. 

Not many, who had known Mies Curdell, 
would have recognised her as Mra. Caceter, 80 
great a difference has that one month made, 

Sie had always been a graceful girl, but 
womanhood has given her something more—a 
stateliness and carriage that many an elder 
womans, and better bo:n, might have envied and 
admired. 

Her dress, too, ls as rich now as it was for- 








merly simple. A rough grey cloth and « long 
travelling coat to match. 

Berry is as impressed as her sister could have 
wished, and to her with awe, that though 
utterly unlike the fond, almost slavish ad- 
miration of old, is still flattering to her 
superiority, 

Of her honeymoon, Eve says little; but 
husband and wife evidently understand one 


There is much courtesy and consideration one 
for the other, but none of that rapt, foolish 
affection which lovers are supposed to fee! for a 
certain period, sometimes even for life. 

Berry to doubt the wisdom of her 
former opposition, and to sdmit that her sfater 
knew best what was neceasary for her own 
happiness. 

Not everyone can say “ All for love, and the 
world well lost,” and sven those who at first 
think {t a fine thing to sacrifice all to romance, 
later on find that they have made a mistake and 
repent. If Eve has indeed any deeper feelings, 
any passionate regrets for the part, she has 
managed t> school them [oto subjection, and 
there Is no trace of them in ber pale, proud face, 
nor in the tone of her voice, which Is colder and 
clearer than it bas ever been before, 

When she first saw Berry her composure had 

ven way fora moment, but she had recovered 

lf immediately, and apparently taken great 
delight in showering presents on her, and show- 
fog her all the beautiful things that Culonel 
Chester had lavished on his bride during the 
month they had been away, 

Osce Berry had asked wistfally— 

“Are you happy, Eve? Is it all that you 

t it would be?” And she had been an- 
swered, with a smile— 

“Of course I am happy. I have a rich and 
bandsome husband ; and even the princesses in 
tbs fairy tales don’t get more than that.” 

“ get the husband they Jove, and that is 
better all,” thinks Berry to herself; but 
as her opinion {s only founded on hearsay, she 
does not audibly retort. 

They lose Captain Cardell ia the crowd, and 
cross the deck alone. Taey ara about to deacend 
the companion ladder, whén someone comes 
bounding up two steps at a time, and then see- 
ing them, stops short. Berry is the first to re- 
cover herself. 

“Romald!” she exclaims, 
stretches out her hand. 

Bat though he takes it mechanically in his 
own, his eyes are fixed on Eve, and he takes in 
her altered appearance at a glance. 

“Mrs, Chester! How do you do!” 

© Qalte well, I thank you. We were golng 
{into the saloon to shelter uutil the rain {s over.” 

**T am afraid it will be a rough night.” 

‘* Fortunately, I am a good sailor,” 

" And you will have every comfort possible on 
board-ship. I have just seen your rooms, and 
they are very cosy. A colonel's wife travels 
under great advantages !” 

He speaks bitterly, and Eve guesses what he 
is thinking ; how he is contrasting the difference 
there would have been bad ehe beeu going out 
the wife of a subaltern, or there only to wish 
him farewell, and part until he could return to 
claim ber. 

She does not anewer, and he turns quickly to 
Berry. 

‘* And you, Berry, when are you coming out? 
I shall miss my little friend |” 

‘*AndI you. There Is no one so nice ab the 
dey6t!” she returns, frankly. 

**Tt fs dull, I suppose, dull and dirty. What 
do you do all day?” 

** Mope and grumble, and wish myself back at 
Sarchedon Villa,” 

She is half in joke, half in earnest; but 
Ronald May echoes her wishes {n his heart. The 
dear old days at Sarchedon Villa, how he will 
always think of them tenderly whatever good 
comes to him in the future! He looks at Eve 
nervouely, but she does not seem to share bis 
emotion, 

“ Pieasanb for papa!’’ she observes, drily, aad 
taps her fingers impatiently on the balustrade, 


excitedly, and 





as though wishing to move on, He takes the 
hint at once, 
‘“*T will nop detain you now,” he says, with 
tened colour, “ Berry, I sbali see you 
;" be touches his cap, and the next mo- 
ment is out of their sight. 
Pinon a yt . it; aap slowly 
wo steps, being ind cannor 
see her face, She would’ lke tauch to ask « 
question, but does not dare, What right, elther, 
has she to suppose that Mrs. Chester need fear 


the ty of any man now that she fs 
married has her hasband with her. 
The saloon is in some disorder, although every- 


thing is being dons to bring ft as soon as possible 
te of neatness, The nursery 
door is cpap, and the screams that are already 
jo not augur well for the peace and quie:- 
nees of the passengers d the voyage, Next 
to them is the ladies’ cabin, the receptacle for 
seven of the sex that is called fair and, pre- 
su » gentle, 
ra, Payne has already teken possession, and 
is arguing loudly on the subject of her rights ; 
but as the lady in the opposite berth is the wife 
of a principal medical officer, who has already 
made the passage twice before, her success is not 
at all probable, 
Deafcs are going out as well as the regiment, 
aud several 


Berry stops and scans curiously. The type of 
“old soldier” is not a rare one, but never fe it 
seen to greater perfection than ia a troopship, 
where, for one month, ladies are expected to live 
in unity, and at the same fime, look closely after 
the few comforts that are procurable—and ii 
needs be, even fight for rather than lose them. 

Mrs, Payne catches sight of Berry, and runs 
out to her in ber distress. 

“They won't have my box,” she says, rue- 
fully ; “ they say it is too large! And what on 
earth shall I do without it?” 

‘“*I am sure if you represent to them the con- 
sequence ft is, no lady could object,” sald Eve, 
with a grave bow to those of her fellow-passen 
gers she already knows ; and something in her 
words and a certain dignity that comes natural 
te her now turns the tide in Mra. Payne's favour. 
A compromise ‘Is effected; and the large box ic 
sliowed to stand beneath the table, on the under- 
standing that it is to be kep there, 

The Colonel's quartersare next door, a suite 
of three small rooms, comfortably furnished, and 
looking brighter than usual with the dainty 
knick-knacks that have been sent on board over 
night, so that nothing obtaloable may be lacking 
that might conduce to Mrs. Chester's content. 

‘*Who would have thought Akx would have 
become such a lady’s man in so short a time!” 
says his wifs, smiling, and looklug pleased at 
this fresh evidence of his thought for her, 

* Who, indeed!” laughs Berry, blithely. ‘I 
will never judge anyone again. He might have 
beer married all his life | ’ 

“Of whom are you talking?” aske a voice 
behind them, and turning, they see Colonel 
Chester and Captain Cardell, who have come up 
unheard among the louder noises that surround 
them. 

“Of you,” ssys Berry. “ How many wives 
have you had and killed with kindness, (>ionel 
Chester t”’ 

‘* Berry is determined to make a Bluebeard of 
you!” adde Eve, laying her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm, 

Bat Colonel Chester does not appreciate the 
personal joke, apparently, for there is no smile 
on hie tace ; aud when he speaks it is not io 
refereace to what they have sald. 

“Toey are just going to start, and unless 
Capteia Cardell and Berry purpose accompanying 
us, I think they had better go on shore,” 
he says, quietly. 

Then come the leave-takings. Eve has never 
been demonstrative before, but somehow she 
breaks down now, and sobs and cries like s 
child. After all, it fs her only relations in the 
world that she is leaving now, and the husband 
of a month can scarcely be supposed to take their 
place entirely. 

C-ptain Cardell, who hates a rcene, and is 
feeling s little queer himself at parting with his 
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favovrite child, burries Berry away, and presently 
she fs standiog on the qusy, etaring and straining 
her eyes after the sister she bas loved so well. 
Those last five minutes, how terrible they are ! 
Jokes are still passing between ship and shore. 
A subsltern whose Eoglish helmet has been 
brought on board by mistake, tosses {t overboard 
to» friend with bis blessing, and it ts caught 
with cheers and laughter. One never laughs Bo 
joadly as when the tears are welling in one’s 


eyes. 
"Then the band ateikes up The gis be let 
behind him,” and now nearly everyone 
Even Mrs. Lee-Brooke, who hes orphan al ns 
no near friends, considers It only respectable to 
brush her handkerchief across her eyes, and little 
Mrs. Haller’s eobs can be heard plainly from the 
landing-atege. 

Majer ES his wife stand close together, 
not speaking, bat full of pain for the three little 
ones they are leaving behind, and who are 
waving thelr handkerchiefs bravely from the quay 
as the vessel moves away, 

Perhaps they are too young to understand the 
meaning of that terrible word “ separation!" or 
perhsps there is indeed some meaning in the 
words noblesse oblige, and they are showing how 
true It fs that blue blood can suffer in silence and 


be strong. 

But Berry is looking at and thinking of none 
ot these. Her only thought Is for Eve, who 
stands in front of all, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes. Her husband is beside ber, 
whispering to her and comforting her it seems ; 
and jost as the ship turns the corner out of 
sight, Ronald May comes forward and ranges 
himself on her other side, 


(To be continued ) 








TRUE TO HER WORD. 
—!0I— 
(Continued from page 22°.) 

“Then ehe is not married! Thank Heaven 
for that!” said Giffard Ray. “I swear to 
Heaven that I will part them yet |” 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled incredulously as she 
listened to Giffard’s extravagant language. 

“If you were not Iu love { should think you a 
madman!” she said. 

“Mrs, Wentworth,” cried Ray, earnestly, ‘if 
you have any love for Grace you will tell me 
her address. I wish to save her from a lite 
of misery—to prevent her marrisge with a 
v - 


“You call him a villain because he is your 
successful rival!” said Mrs, Wentworth, and 
there was contempt in her tone, “ You have 
no right to blacken the character of Clement 
Mee because he Is engaged to the woman you 
ove.” 

Giffard Ray made no reply, but rushed out of 
the house, and jamped into the cab that was 
walting for him, 

He had only four-and-twenty hours to find 
Grave, and In a great city like London, It was 
like loo for a needle in a bottle of hay! 
In twenty-four hours Clement Dale and Grace 
— be standing side by side at the altar 
rails. 


we ee 


CHAPTER VII. 


Waicn of them should Riy endeavour to 
trace out—Clement Dale or Grace F:nwick ? 
This was what Ray asked himself as the cab 
dashed along. : 

At length he came to the conclusion that there 
would be more chance of discovering Clement 
Dale than Grace, and made up his mind that 
be would not leave a stone unturned to find 
him ont, ' 

If C.ement Dale had been av honourable man 
he would have disliked him for taking Grace 
from him, but now he positively hated him as 
he hed never believed he could hate a fellow- 
creature, 








How dare this crime-staioed man marry & poor 
and innocent creature like Grace ! 

When evenivg came on Ray had not found 
out either Grace’s or Clement’s whereabouts, and 
he wandered aimlessly about the streets, feeling 
more and mere every moment how hopeless his 


task was, 

Ab length he betook himself to Scotland-yard, 
and soon explained the object of his visit. 

“ Clement Dale,” said the detective, who hap- 

to be in the room, “ be fs wanted already 
for the pat diamond robbery—the cleverest 
robbery I have ever heard of. He was never 
suspected until to-day, Do you know where he 
can be found, sir?” 

“ Untortunately I do not,” replied Ray, “I 
wish I did; for without he fis arrested before 
twélve o’clock to-morrow, he will be married to 
@ young girl I take a great interest fn.” 


“T see,” said the detective. ‘‘ Do you happen 
to know if he is to be married in a church or a 
registrar's office?” 

** No,” eald Ray. 


“ Anyway, he has not left the country, and I 
shall be sure to catch him !” cried the detective. 

“Bat will you arrest him before twelve 
o'clock ?” asked Ray, anx!oualy. 

Tt was life and death to him, and he listens 
anxiously for the man’s auswer. 

“This Clement Dale hae plenty of monsy,” ob- 
served the detective ; ‘‘and thinking that no one 
is aware of his guilt {n regard to the diamonds, 
wiil most likely get married in some swell West- 
end church. It will be easy to find out which one 
it is, Besides, an inquiry can be made at every 
registrar's <flice in London. No, he can’t escape 
us now—nobd a bit of fp!” 

Notwithstanding the confident assurances of the 
policeman, Ray felt very uneasy in bis mind. If, 
by the slightest oversight, the police should make 
& mistake, Grace might etill become Clement’s 
wife before he was arrested. 

He was in a terribly nervous state, avd he felt 
quite bewildered ; unable to thiok or speak cohe- 
rently, Once more he returned to Bloomsbury- 
equare, and once more he was refured Grace's 
address, and Mrs, Weutworth told him plaialy 
that if he did not leave her house at once she 
would have him expelled fromit, He gave such 
a fierce glance of rage that she recoiled from him 
in fear; and he, with a muttered oath, dashed 
down the stairs. 

A boy with a parcel in his hand was talking to 
the servant, and Rey heard him ssy— 

“ Please will you give this to Miss Fenwick, 1 
was told to wait for the money.” 

* Mise Fenwick don’t live bere now,” replied the 
servant, while in order to have some excuse for 
listening, Ray stood at the bottom of the steps 
lighting a cigar, 

“But the young lady ordered these things a 
week ago,” replied the boy, “' aud gave this address, 
What am I to do.” 

** I'll go and ask my mistress,” ssid the girl. 
** Very likely she will tell you what to do,” 

The boy thanked the servant, and began whist- 
ling while the girl went upstairs. 

* Very likely she will teil him the address she 
refused me,” thought Rasy, walkiog a little way 
from the house. ‘ Anyway, I'll interview the 
boy, and find out what Mrs. Wentworth tells him 
to do.” 

In a few moments the boy came whistling along 
the pavement, with the package otill under his 


arm, 

“Where are you going to take that parcel ?” 
asked Ray, abruptly. 

© Whatels that to you }” sald the boy, bluntly. 

* Come, tell the truth. Are you going to take 
that parcel back to the shop, or to another address | 
Avewer the question, and you shal! have half-a- 


“To another'address,” said the boy, holding out 


his - 
*' What Is the address?” said Ray, impatiently. 
The boy told him what he desired so much to 
know. It was not so very far from the square in 
which he was standing. Quickly Ray called s 
passing hansom, and bade the boy jumpin. After 
a moment's hesitation, and a keen scrutiny of 
Ray’s face, the boy did as desired, 
ten minutes the cab stopped before the house 








in which Grace resided. How quickly Ray's heart 
beat! His hand trembled so that he bad great 
difficulty to open his purse to pay the cabman 
By the time he had setoled with him the boy had 
knocked at the door, and was handing in the 
parcel. 

“I wish to ree Miss Fenwick on importani 
business," said Ray, and he spoke in such a com- 
manding way that without a moment’s hesitation 
the landlady led him up the stairs, taking care, 
however, to sek his name, 

“Mr, Ray!” said the woman, opening a door, 
and there was a startled cry in the room-—a cry 
that had come from the besrt cof Grace Fenwick. 

She rose from @ chair ae Ray entered the room, 
looking white and agitated, and ssying in a low 
volce— 


“Oh, Giffard, this is cruel |” 

‘I bave traced you out in spite of all your 
precautions,” sald Ray, taking ber hand in his. 

Mary wae aleo in the room, sitting on a low 
chair, She could only lock with her dark eyes at 
Ray. She was too surprised tos . 
“You shouldo’t have come here, Giffard," said 
Grace, sadly. ‘' For Heaven’s take ge. I will 
not listen to reproaches.” 

** Grace, Grace! I have come to save you.”' 

“To eave me?” said Grace. 

"Yes, yes, to save you from that villain, 
Clement Dale.” 

* Remember, Giffard, that you are speaking of 
my future husband,” said Grace, with quiet 


dignity, “It is not for me to listen in silence to 
euch language.” 

‘You must—-you shail listen,” said Ray, 
aternly, 


Grace put her fingers to her ears, but he 
dragged her hands thus forcibly away. The girl 
looked at the man’s white, determined face, and 
saw that she had met with her master. With a 
weary sigh she sauk back into « chair. 

"T will listen to all you have to say,” she said, 
not daring to glance at Ray again. 

“You must not listen to a word,” said Mary. 
"What would Clement Dale aay if he found you 
and your old eweetheart together ?” 

But neither Grace nor Ray took any notice of 
Mary’s words, for the young man was telling 
her as quickly and coherently as he could {p his 
excitement sil about Clement Dale's villainy ; 
how he had nearly contrived to get Ray accused 
of a crime, and finally the story of the diamond 
robbery. 

When he had ficished, Grace, with tearful, 
grateful eyes, told bim of her gratitude, and then 
he took her in his arms and kissed her again and 
again. He was just fn the act of pressing a 
fervent kies on her ruby lips when the door 
opened, and Ciement entered the room. 

Their backs were turned ; they did not see bia. 
Fora moment or two he stood in the doorway 
looking like one utterly turned to stone, 

‘Here is Clement Dale!" cried Mary, who 
had caught sigh» of him. 

‘*The warning comes too late,” said Clement, 
advancing into the room. ‘I have seen quite 
enough to convince me that Grace Fenwick is a 
traitress. Take your arms from that sccundrel’s 
neck, woman, and let me give him the thrasbiog 
he deserves.” 

He raised his stick ia the air as he spoke, his 
fo > convulsed with rage. 

'* You are the scoundre! !” cried Ray, turning 
rour ' and confronting him, 

The lovk of passion died away from Clement's 
face as he recognised Ray, giving place to one of 
terror. The atick dropped from his nervelea 
hands, and with wild cry he rushed from the 
room. 

Ray would have started in pursuit bad not 
Grace clung to him tightly. 


“Be merciful, Ray!" she cried. “If he can 
escape from the police let him do so, You shall 
have no hand in his arres’,”” 

“ He cannot escape |" said Ray. “ Tae polica 


are on his track. Every port will |e watched, 
and every policeman will be on the !oot-out for 
the great diamond robber.” 

Grace gave a startied cry as 5 short report was 
heard in the street, the report of a pistol. Ray 
rushed to the window and flung {v wide open, and 
the girls and the man looked out, 
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Qa the ground beneath the window lay Clement 
Dale, By the light of the gas-lamp they saw his 
ghastly face and half-a-dozen 
round him, and a crowd of civilians were burry- 
ing ap from all directions, 

Clement Dale had shot himself to avoid im- 
prisonment. 

“ The diamonds will never be found,” were his 
last words. ‘I have hidden them where no one 
will think of looking.” 

The acene was a horrible one. And as Clement 
Dale fell back dead Ray caught Grace fn his 
arms, for she had fainted right away. 

So long was Grace in recovering from her 
fainting fit that a doctor was sent for, and when 
he saw her he shook his head gravely, and said 
the shock had been too much for her nerves. 

For many days all was a weary blank for 
Grace; and Ray watched by her bedside ia the 
greatest anxiety in company with Mary, who, 
now that she was almost at death’s door, forgot 


would never be envious or jealous of her again, 
rhe told herself, 

When Grace was declared to be out of danger 
the papers had ceased to dilate upon the extra- 
ordinary diamond robbery. 

The inquest had taken place upon Clemen 
Dale's body, and it was long ago buried in a 
qulet churchyard in his native place, near to a 
village where an old aunt who loved him dearly 
lived. 

He had treated her most u ly, had 
rewarded her kindoess with the blackest villainy ; 
but she loved him still, and often afterwards she 
was seen placing a bunch of flowers or a wreath 
on that felon’s grave. 

As for the diamonds that he had stolen—It 
was as he eaid, He had concealed them so well 
io some mysterious place, that, in spite of every 
effort, they could not be discovered, and remaia 
undiscovered till this day. But no doubt, in the 
as hope thes thoy wil fal! into the soesesion of 
us hope that to the of 
deserving hands, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to tell the in- 
quiring reader that Grace and Ray are now 
married ; but it is necessary to add that Ray, 
having come into some money from an almost 
forgotten relation, is now living in luxary and 
= at Fenwick Hall with bis young and beantiful 


J 


{TRE END.] 








WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


10 
CHAPTER IV. 


"Goon monnrxa Mr, Foster!” called out a 
sweet, girlish voice, from the door of the fiahing- 
hut, within which sat the fisherman mending his 


nets. 

He looked up with ar ugly cloud on his face, 
and sullenly ratsed his fiogere to his forelock, in 
token of respsetful greeting, His wife was absent, 
and Mona, as usual, among the rocks, 

“ Where is Mona} ‘’ questioned Mise Raymond. 

“Sky-gezing, I presume,” he answered; * or 
trying her voice, with the sea-birds for an 
audience.” 

* Tt is worth a better sudience than that,” the 
young lady answered. ‘‘ But I am not sorry she 
is not here. I wanted to speak with you about 
her. We have a great deal of company at the 
house this summer, and I need someone to help 
me, Conld you not spare Mona to me for awhile, 
Mr, Foster!” 

“No!” he said, bruequely. ‘' The girls head 
is already turned. Besides, she’s wanted at home 
—éhough she’s little enough use, with her head 
forever in the clouds ; but, at least, there’s no- 
body to lock down on her here, and up ab the 
great house she'd be under everybody's and 
Rob Foster's nob the man to permit that,” 

* Ob, but you are mistaken,” pleaded Claire. 
"No one should treat Mona ecornfully if I could 
prevent it. Besides, I don’t quite see how I should 
get along without her. 





want her for—your maid }” 
. Foster. Why Mona and I were 
like sisters in the old time, and she is far wiser 
and more beautiful thanIam. But, of course, I 
would not ask you to give her up without some 
compensation 


“ What do 


» [want heras my companion, and 
as such her are more, Suppose 
you spare her to me for three months, Would 
twenty- 


ve pounds com te you ?” 

hed attire lmngey ried. 
He had sworn, scarcely a month ogo, that his 
daughter should not go to Sea View ; but one or 
two circumstances had happened to modify his 


determination. 

She might be useful to him there. Besides, 
this money ; {¢ was almost as much as he could 
eatn in a year, 

“The girl's got no clothes,” he said, in sullen 

ment. 


I will see to that,” Claire replied. “Of 


fi 
The man’s eyes spar 


course I should expect to provide her with what |, 


was . Dossy that I ehail have her, Mr, 
Foster 1” 


“Til think of It, If so be as I decide yes, I'll 
send her up to-morrow. If so beas you don’t see 
her, you may know as it’s no, It's hard asking 
me to give up my only girl.” .. 

“] know, Mr, Foster, bat she's not going so far 
away but that you can see her often. You will 
spare her, I feel sare. As soon as she comes [ 
will send you down the money. Now I am going 
to try find Mona. May I tell her what you 
have said 7” 

* She'll find out soon enovgh for herself,” he 
muttered, between his teeth. 

Bat, with a bright good-bye, Claire was already 
walking rapidly toward the shore, 

It was a warm walk tolling up the cliffs, but 
she felt quite certain that she would find Mona 
in a favourite nook of both the girls. 

At first she thought that she bad failed. .She 
had expected to see Mona standing erect, scan- 
ning the horizon with that wistful gaze so often 
surprised in the grey eyes ; but instead, the sur- 
face of the rocks wae all unbroken. 

She was well-nigh upon them, when she dis- 


**Pat yourself in my hands, You not 
silane to:ceenp $o:une, Manat ei 
ik fo Cpt ate 
erhaps nob en ; bad so near] 
feel no fear of hls refueai,” ts Spool 


‘*What argument did use? T 
truthfully, rr you ell me 


“ No argument, dear ; but you know ib would 


not be fair'to ask your parents to give you u: 
ne thy voy titled to “ ny 
com; you are en a salary, ¢ i 
five ef that de 0 be pal to yous fecha” 
55 b a0!” said with bitter 
scorn. ‘It was gold which ths scale 


" Who ever heard of the refusing to be 
oe after the bar, had been struck 
ween 


and principal?” Mona gues. 


ly. 

Claire stooped, kissed her tenderly, and said— 
“TI take yor on any terms, Yow are to share 
my room, dear, To-night I will send you down 
some few uecessary articles, The rest I will 

leave until you come.” 
**No, no!” erled Mona, fn the stinging of her 
“Leave me as IT am. Ab least, I am 
bted to no one for my rage; bub I am not a 
T should seek to appear other than 


ze 


! You forget. You are to be my paid 
independent companion, You are‘ entitled to 
earn." 

beggar to the fire for which ho 
Do not mind me, Cialre; the 
will not be left to me, I have 
father will not be likely to 
bond.” 

ilte-morrow. Remember, 
out for you early. Do not 


1” mused the girl, wearfly, when 
‘*Why did I feel, when I looked into 


SEER EE -7 
cal 
i 


E 
= 
s 
E 


i 


te pole Sip ates ot ne ears Lae weenited me, 
covered someone crouching in a hollow. It was | as though a serpent had in wy path, which 
Mona with her head buried in her hands ber body | yet my heel fp all its nakedness should crush ! 
shaken se though by « tempest of sobe. She loves, too, the tall, handsome man who 
‘* Mona 1” Claire, springing to her side, tected me, All women, they say, have power 
The girl raised, in auswer, a white, tearless Fp thay but ‘choose to gparchae %: Osn 7 make 
face, him feel minet Ob, how pitiful I am! 


‘*T was not weeping,” she sald, ‘ Tearsdo not 
readily come to me, Perhaps it would be better 
if they did.” 

‘“« What ia it, Monaf What troubles you?” 

“ Only the old longing, Clalre~-the unconquer- 
able yearning. The life here is killing me with 
its calm monotony. A voice within me keeps 
erying out in wild rebellion against it, I cannot 
tilence ip, do what I wiil.” 

“ Let ws then gratify it,” sald Claire. ‘ Mona, I 
have won your father’s consent that you should 
spend three months with me.” 

For a moment a sudden joy sparkled in the 

I's eyes ; then it died out and gave place to a 

ree, lurid light of anger. 

“Three months in the house and among the 
people whocalled me thief ? Never, Claire! Thatyou 
should have won my father’s consent to your plan 
is a mystery to me, for he swore I should not ever 
cross your threshold ; but he does not know all, 
He will not force me to go when I tell him the 
8 ” 


‘© You will not tell him,Mona? You will come 
for my sake? I want you, I need you. You 
are to be my companion, my friend. Do not 
visit that cruel mistake upon me. I have long 
since told Kate Mayhew of her gross error. She 
has been already eufficlently punished in hearing 
Alton Ayre rave about you. He declares he 
thought you were some grand lady masquerading, 
and will never rest until he sees your grey eyee 
blaze again.” 

"Ts Mies Mayhew in love with bia }” 

“ | believe she is,” answered Ciaire, ‘ Why do 


you ” 

“ Nothing,” Mona , thoughtfully ; “only 
T was how I should begin to pay my 
debt, I think I see my way to Its first instal- 


ment, Ob, Cisire, how hard and wicked I am 
growing! What am I to do with myself i” 





How-—" 

**Can you tell me, miss, if there fs any inn 
near here where I can find lodging?” 
eu very q terrup 
her train of thonght, 

She looked up, It was evidently an artist 
who bad addressed her, ‘since he bore sketching 


one, think you. who w convert his 
house into an {nn $” 
“There fs but one house in the  eald 


~ > of ee eee cf Choe 


a tee 
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“yy, receive you there.” 
‘Yes, Perhaps might yaaa 


" no! I prefer more 
No the 


Then Mona remembered that, on the morrow, 
her own tiny room, bare and desolate as It war, 
“a you wil walk down to my father's hut 
with me,” she answered with instiactive courtesy, 
the can probably better advise you in regard to 
-our course.” 

7 °She rove to her feet as she spoke, and agaln 
the artist's rested wonderingly and admir- 


OT pk you father’s name?” he ques- 
tloned hea fisherman 


This time the man gave an ir start, 

“Pardon me!” he said. “1b was a sudden 
tinge of pain, Constant exposure has, I fear, 
induced rheumatism.” 

Then the two relapsed into silence unt!l the 
hub wae reached. 

Rob Foster still sat fn the open doorway. 

Se eee ate er pens 
the “am 
i ives Can you tell me where would be 
likely to obtain it $” ‘ 

The fisherman’s small black eyes peered 
€ into the speakers face, but suspicion 
could find agaall pretext ps regs Voaree 

“What's brought you here? ” he sald. 

‘S]’'m on a aketching tour,” answered the young 
man, good-naturedly, 

“ Artists are poor men, as 4 ee a ag 
tob, “' How then, can you pay ” 

“Pm not quite d t upon my profession ; 
bub that's nelther here nor there. If my gold 
has the true ring, It matters not to any man 
where it wae mined,” 

Foster laughed. 

“ A good answer,” he said ; “and I like your 
independence, Come fn, sir, and sup with us. 
Perhaps we can enggest some plan.” 
tore L partabesh pour heeptielsg, Ms, Peta; ts 
ore your ity, Mr. Foster, tt 
Ts that you should know whomyou enter- 


As he epcke he drew acard from its case in 

his pocket, and thrust {it Into the hard, horny 

ge tere Se Le: La ‘nas ths 
ough spectacles, Rob Foster 

name alond—"Eerpard French.” As he did so 

the stranger stepped within the hut. 


CHAPTER YV. 


“T’'vg about made up my mind to let the girl 
go,” spoke Rob Foster to his wife. ‘“ Twenty- 
five pounds are not to be despised, and {t’s more 
than she’d earn in any other way in as many 
years, Besides, I don’t’know aa it wouldn't be 
better to have her out of the for the next 
few months ; and, if she goes, why. then there's 
her room, One pound a week the fool 
— = it, and yet be don’t look half a fool 
2 fe i 

The husband and wife were alone in the hut. 
Mona and the artist had strolled out upon the 


a0 j 

“Tt don't like it,” answered Marths. “This 
isn't the time to have strangers about—there’s 
tisk enough without that.” 

“Nonsense, woman! He's an artist. - If 
were anybody eles I'd think your reseontng 
good, Bud you ever know an artist who 
could come down from the clouds! We might 
smuggle under his very nose, and he'd never 
dream anything was amiss,” 

‘ “Hoth! hush!” entreated the woman, 

Don’t say that word aloud, and don’t take him, 
Rob. Ip fen’t natural that he’d want.to stay with 
such as we, p when Mona’s away.” 

“If che were home I wouldn’s have him. I've 

picked out for her, She's to 
marry Paul Miller, and no one elee. 1'Ji see 
she’s kept true to her troth; but as to this 
pares Paco lide take him. You hear, we'll 

And Martha Foster koew better than to offer 
further objection, 





** Tt’s a poor place, sir,” explained Rob, show- 
ing Bernard French the tiny room under the 
rafters of the hut; “but to-morrow my girl's 
a on the Cliff, and if 
6 anits you, you'll be welcome to it.” 

** Tt suits me very well. Ionly want a place 
to sleep, Ali day I shall be busy at my work, 
This is quite unexpected good fortune, [ aseure 
you—but, to-night? Iam afraid I shall incon- 


ou,” 

"No yleoun is provided for, Good night, sfr |” 
eald the host. 

“Good night!” answered the gueet, and the 
door closed between them. 

As Foster entered the room below, he etarted. 
Mona was there alone, sitting before the hearth, 
where —s & few coals, She lifted up her 
beautiful eyes, dark with a new-born weariness, 

“ Father,” she said, “ am I to go to-morrow?” 

"You don’t want to go, [ suppose?” he ques- 
tioned, jeeringly. “You have aimed for It 
vat senet Be it. Sappose Ieald no? What 

‘I should be very glad. Perhaps I haven't 

much ure at home, but if you'll let me 
stay I'll promise to do better.” 

"Ha, ha! I forgot, It’s the artist chap up- 
stairs that’s caused you to change your mind. 
So this is what he was putting int» your head 
to- t, under the stars.” 

“ois false!” cried the girl, starting to her 
feet, in sudden passion, “I never thought of 
the man. Besides, if I stay, he must go. There 
fs no room for us both; but, ob, father, refuse 
to let me leave you! Ib is better for you—it is 
better for me! I feel it here!” 

And she struck her breast with her clenched 
be I say {t's not better for either of us. 
Tl have no tarncoats in my house. You wanted 
to go, and now that I’m ready to let you go, 
ao want to stay. I've given up your room, 

des, and there’s no place for you. Do you 
hear? No place for you in your father’s house.” 

"Yes, I hear,” she said, eadly, turning to 
leave the room; then stopping in the doorway 
as though nerved by a su thought, ‘ But 
remember, father, whatever comes of It, it is 
you who have turned the ecale.” 

The man muttered a reply between his teeth, 
but the girl paid no further heed, as she softly 
closed the door behind her, leaving him sone, 
A full half-hour he sat moodily in the chair she 
had vacated. 

“Twenty-five pounds and a pound a week be- 


eldes for us, as a time as he chooses to stay,” 
he said, at last, to himself, ‘“ Why, then, 
did what she say make me heeltate? Ouree her 


grey eyes! They look into a man’s soul. I 
believe {t’s them that’s kept me all these years 
from sayy | the little treasure I have to account. 
I if it’s safe)” 

He rose, as he » and went over to the 
fireplace, Hark! he nob hear something? 
is fears made him fanciful, It was but o rat 
beneath the eaves. The flush which had mounted 
to his face at the suspicion died away. He 
bent cautl over, and carefully loosened a 
brick {n the c — 

This, being effected, disclosed a small hole, 
into which he thrust his hand, drawing it out, 
tightly clutching a small box. Ah, so far all 
was right ! 

Raturving to the table, on which flickered a 
candle-light, he sed ip down without g 
his hold ; then, drawing a swall key from bis 
pocket, he Inserted it In s lock of rareand curious 
workmanship, The lid fiew back, Instantly the 
ray: of the candle were refiected a thousand 
times, for they fell upon a necklace of white 
glittering gems, each stone a fortune In iteelf. 
Beside them was a miniature. He touched the 
spring and revealed a woman’s face of exquisite 
besaty, with strangely like the grey eyes of 
Mona, shaded by the same long dark lashes, and 

which he savagely applied the same curve as 

he case with a sudden svap. 
Below rested some papers. He took these up 


jaa] 








as though about to unfold them; then, with 
swift change of mind, laid them back, 

“Ama fool?” he sald at last, “A weak, 
superstitious fool, that I grind at my mete when I 
might live likea king! But kings are apt to 
meet with sudden and awful deaths, I can’t 
forget that—TI can’t forget that !” 

With these words he relocked the box, and 
again crossing the floor, pub It carefully back, and 
skilfully re the brick. Scarcely had he 
etraightened himself erect than the door bebind 
him opened. Turning, with an oath, he saw the 
stranger whom he had fancied sleeping, 

“Pardon me!” said the young man, courte- 
ously. ‘I could not sleep, and thought if you 
were still up, I would come down and have s 
smoke with you,” drawing a cigar from his 
pocket as he spoke, and offering one to bis host, 

The latper refused it grimly. 

‘*To’s long sinee I've had such a weed in my 
mouth. I prefer my pipe, Ah, there'll be no 
trouble about finding {t now, when Mona's out 
of the way. She has a fancy jor putting it out 
of sight,” 

“Your daughter is about to leave you, then?” 

" Yes, she’s golng up to Sea View for a time, 
as companion to the young lady.” 

"* There is a young lady there?” 

"Yes; bub, with all ber eilke and satins, my 
Mona is the grander lady of the two.” 

* Your daughter is very beautiful,” answered 
the artist. “I was wondering to-night if you 
would permit me to paint her face?”’ 

"No, sir! I’ve seen them pictures before, 
whose eyes follow you no matter where you go— 
east, west, north or south. They have one or 
two of them up at the picture gallery ab Sea 
View. - And Mona's eyes are the haunting 
kind !” 

*Oh, bat you shall not be haunted by them, 
I promise, for I will carry the picture away with 
me. I eball probably make a great deal of money 
from {ts sale. I hope you'll not refuse my re- 
quest, Mr, Foster,” emphasizing it by laying a 
gold-piece on the table. 

The fisherman's eyes gloated upon its golden 
glitter. 

**I don’t know that I'd object under those 
conditions,” he sald, moodily ; “but I want no 
brushes and smell of pafnt here, Let her meet 
you on the cliffs. ‘You can paint ber there.” 

“That will sult me admirably, ff I can win her 
consent,” 

"Don't ask her consent,” thundered Rob. 
*¢ Let her know it’s wanted, and that’s the time 
she'll reface. Say it’s my orders that she should 
go. She'll nob disobey them, I’m thinking.” 

A faint colour tinged the yourg man’s cheek 
at this open brutality. 4 

I will first try what persuasion can do,” he 
answered. “I-——” but the sentence remained 
unfinished, as on the silence of the night, un- 
broken save by the distant roar of the ocean 
again rose, shrill and clear, the signa! whistle. 

‘What ie that?’ questioned the stranger, 
springing to hie feet. 

“Onaly somesea-bird 1!" came thereply. ‘i'm 
restless to-night. I think I'll go out for » walk, 
Good. night, sir.” 

“ Good-night,” sald Frevich, indifferently tfp- 
ping back In a straight-backed chair, and idly 
sending smoke up to the ceiling in graceful rings, 

" Just as I said!” muttered the smuggler to 
himeelf, as he walked swiftly on In the darkness, 
Them artists wouldn’t know a sea-bird’s cry 
from a ilon's roar, or—a mate’s signal, He's safe 
enough, and his gold’s safe too, What matter’s 
it, ae he said, when it was mine }” So he chuckled 
to himeelf In the darkness. 

Whither would his good humour have fled 
could he have looked back within the room he 
bad just left? 

The stranger had still sat, listlese and {nert, 
until the last sound of Rob's footsteps had died 
away ; then he had sprung to his feet, and taken 
one Car survey of the wretched !nterfor 

“ What was it he concealed?” be muttered to 
himself. “That I must find out some other 
time; but I have come none tooscon, That I 

see. It's high time the fox was on the 
scent, A sea-bird, was it, Rob Foater? You 
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Guped me well. Take care the sea-bird does not, 
some fine night, find izes mate. BatI don’t half 
like my task, I could undertake ft better if—if 
Heavens ! what a beautifc! face the girl has!’’ 


eee 


CHAPTER VI. 


“There, Mona! Iam content. To-night, m 
bright, beautifal star, you will eclipse us all! 
and Claire clapped her bands, in the exuberance 
of enthuslastic delight. 

The two girls were in the mirror-lined room, 
but one looked in vain for the young princess in 
disguise. 

She had come into ber own again, and the re- 
flection now was of s tall, graceful figure, whose 
every faultless line was revealed by the clinging 
folde which swept the floor behind her. 

The golden-brown hair was so arranged that 
Clatre, as hair-dresser, jastly prided herself, A 
soft pink flush had painted itself by nature’s 
brueh upon the oval cheek ; the lips were etained 
to deepest crimson by nature's carmine ; the grey 
eyes had a half-startled look in theic wonderfal 
depths, which lent to them new charm. 

Mona wore no jewel, no ornament ; she needed 
none. Bat, in spite of the reassuring reflection 
on every side, she gained no courage, 

“Ob, Clatre,” she pleaded, “ let me go home | 
I cannot face those people and their cold, ill-bred 
stares, Isis only for your sake, dear, that they 
will receive me at all; nor is {t fitting that they 
should. I do not belong to their world.” 

‘* Bat to mine,” interrupted the young heiress, 
in her loyalty. “They are my guests; you are 
my cherished friend. Ob, Mona, how beautiful 
you are!” 

“Hush, darling—hush! I dare not look at 
myself. WhatamI buta poor forlorn bird, in 
borrowed plumege! I shall imagine that eyery 
eye sees the poor little brown thrash hidden 
under the peacock's brilliant colouring.” 

Ten miautes later the two girls entered the 
brightly-lighted drawing room together, arm 
linked to arm. 

There were many figaree gathered there, but 
of them all Mona saw but two, One a petite 
blonde, who half reclined upon a fautenll, her 
dress of snowy whiteness matching the pucity of 
her skin. Diamonde sparkied on her neck and 
arms, and In her hair, 

She regarded the new-comer with a cold, in- 
credalouse air of disdain, 

Somehow the eteely-biue eyes seemed to whis- 
per courage in Mona’s sinking soul. She re- 
turned their glance ae proudly, as diedalafully, 
more calmly than it was given. 

Then it swept on to that other—the man who 
had half-leaned beside the blonde. Should she 
ever forged that kindly, handsome face—that 
p¢rfectly-chiselled mouth, ha'f concealed by the 
Jong, drooping moustacbe—or the mingled fire 
and drowsiness of the daik eyes! He it was who 
bad eaid, “If needs be, I will be her surety.” 

He rose now and sauntered toward them, with 
that matchless, lazy grace many men had Imi- 
tated, but only Alton Ayre thoroughly possessed, 

Clatrce’s glance met his gratefully. 

‘* My friend, Miss Foster, Mr. Ayre, I am 
going to put her under your protection for dinner 
to-night.” 

Migs Raymond honours me,” he said. 

Then Mona felt her baud taken for a moment 
io his warm, strong clarp, ere It was drawn 
within his arm. 

Somehow, with that momentary touch, all 
erobarrasemente fled, and soon she was listening 
to his running recital as to the various guests 
aszombled with miogled interest and amazement, 
all unconscious now of the baneful glance of the 
blue eyes whose knight for the nonce had de- 
serted their owner. 

Dinner over, aud Alton Ayre for the moment 
absent, the old sense of loneliness ewept over 
Mona, and, unperceived, she crept into the shadow 
ofan open window, through which, afar off, she 
could hear the roaring of the sea as ft dashed 
agafost the rocks, 

She felt as though she had been transported 
into another world to which she was as much 4n 








alien aud an outcast as though out in the cold 
- ag gaa of the night. 

t moment of this thought, Alton A 
entered the room. rs 

She saw him glance about as if in search of 
— one, and, still looking slowly acrose the 

A fan, ta: bis sleeve, intercepted his pro- 
gress, jast when he stood so close that she might 
touch him, Seite with the falling curtain concealing 
her from his view. 

The voice of the owner of the fan fell in clear, 
distinct notes upon her ear. 

“Truaut |” it said, “ whither ara you hurry- 
ing? Really, I felt ny for you during dinner, 
chained to the side of Claire’s latest eccen- 
tricity,” 

**To have won your sympathy, Miss Mayhew, 
might console a man for any lle of life; buat in 
this case it is misplaced, 1 found my little fisher- 
girl quite charming.” 

“So charming that, still in search of her, you 
cannot take the figs I cffer a +” drawing 
aside her dress, and speaking in low, thrilling 
tones, 

Instantly he sank down by her side. 

“ Serlously,” she continued, “I have a very 

pretty maid upstairs who could carry out hber- 
véle much better than this poor girl. Since Claire 
has set the example, I think wo had best all 
follow sult with our maids and valets.” 

"Indeed! I have not seen pretty Marie. 
Where may she be hid?” 

Mona’s cheeks burned, Thus this man, whom 
she had believed her friend, could defend her, 
Ob, why had Claire subjected her to this! 

**You shall see her,” Mies Mayhew replied, 
“and pass judgment ; though since to-night, my 
falth in your judgment is somewhat warped.” 

* Not when I tell you {t jadges you the moat 
or woman in the room?” he whispered, 

iw. 

Bat nob so low but that every accented ryllable 
fell on Mona's quivering nerves 

The heat was stifling her The window, wide 
open, was but a foot or two from the ground, 

Tn another moment, unperceived, she had 
swung herself down on the grass. 

But she started back, with a slight scream. 
She bad almost fallen into a man’s arms, 

Courteously he removed his hat. 

“To is Miss Foster,” he said. “Pardon! I am 
sorry I startled you.” 

Then she recognised their artist-guest, Bernard 


“Ts anything wrong at home! Father, 
mother —sre they ill! What brings you here?” 
she asked. 

“Your first questions I can readily answer. 
Walia to arene ot yee bam The last fs 
more difficult, Ican hardly tell what brought 
me, Curiosity, I — it must have been, I 
saw you through ‘the window. Do you know 
that you are looking wonderfully prety tonight ? 
T came to look for Cundereila, but I found the 
Princess in her stead,” 

“No, not the Princess!" Mona cried, a paseion 
ate ring of pain in her voice, “Nob even 
Cinderella. She: was happier in her ashes than I 
am. D> you see the people in there, Mr, French ! 
I hate them all—all but their fair young hostess— 
and yet I feel to-night as though i were destined 
to work her some wrong with the rest, though to 
shield her from any trouble I would lay down my 
worthless life.” 

“ Hush ! you are excited and overwrought to- 
night. : The morning will bring for you a brighter 
dawn.’ 


* Mons, I have a favour to ask of you,”’ said 
the ycuog man, then, his voice growling low and 
earnest, 

“ A favour to ask of me{" she echoed. “ What 
can it be?” 

" Oaly that you should meet me on the cliff to- 
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morrow, it it prove fair, and give me my first | What wonder, though but a moment before | 


sitting for your picture. | she bad professed ber lack of faith, the words 
"My picture 1” she exclaimed.‘ What do you | and action thrilled her, bringing the warm blood 
?" in a hot, crimson tide to her cheeke. 

* Only that I want to put your face on canvas,| Just then a shadow darkened the window, and 
It would make me a name in the great world,” &@ man peered out into the sight, a flash of some- 

“Oh!” she said, “Ib — where I have thing like a pained surprise mounting to the 
never gone, It would see what I have never seen ty countenance which wore a mask of such 
—yes, see with my eyes, but leave my soul in {ts | indifference. 
poor igaorant bliodness. No, no, Mr. French, I | Slowly he turned away, and sarntered through 
should die of envy to send out my counterpart the roome, through the spacious halls, through 
where I might not follow.” | the open portal beyond, on whose threshold 

“But some of these daye you will follow. | Mona stepped with hurrying haste. 

Then you will remember my prophecy. Now, say He reached out o detaining hand, and the 
that you will alt for me, Mona, but I want you as mask said,— 
Ci not as the Princess.’” “I have been looking for you,” he said, 

“Yes, that is more ficting,” she answered, simply, but with anconscious sternnese. Where 
wearily, “ The clock will strike twelve very soon | have you been !"” 
for me, aud the Prince will never come in search ‘*The room stified me,’ she answered, “I 
of me, with the lost slipper in his hand. I hope | went out-to get some air.” 
he would not. I have no faith in princes,” “ Who is the man who just left you!” 

* Nor in men?” he whi: pred, softly. 

“ Nor in men !” she answered. éyes seemed to search her soul, She opened her 

“But you have not answered my question | lips to tell him all the truth, as though his glance 
yet, Mona Remember, I am a poor artist. | compelled it ; then she reniembered what had 
Your picture will be of great help to me.” 

“In that case you y have it, though I do | passionate pain, to which she gave no name, rose 
not know q should wish for it. I am | in rebellion at his questioning. 

to buy {t.” | “I was walking with one cf Sea View's haunt- 
, reat assured,” he {og ghosts, I suppose, eincs he has vanivhed. You 
had best go back | know that Sea View boasted ghosts, Mr, Ayre, 
: you,” | did you not?” 

“My friends?" she echoed, scornfully. “In Anangry flash shot into his eyes, but she 
all the wide world, Mr. French, I have but one | little dreamed the meaning that would at some 
friend,” | future day entwine iteslf about her idly-uttered 

“From this hour will yon not say two}” he | words, when in very truth the Sea View ghosts 
queried, in low, Intense tones, at the ssme tine should rise and walk. 
reltng, ber Sues to his lips, and pressing a hiss | (To be continued. ) 
upon nia 

The light shone full on his face, and showed | = 
ft both young and bandsome—and the girl be- | Jnxavism {n honesty can only be supported by 
side him knew nothing of the world or men. | perpetual effort. 











Wonderiogly, she locked into hie face, His 


driven her out into the night, and the same hot, | 


FACETLE. 


Prin: “I wouldn't be a fool if I were you.” 
Prone : ‘* Bat I would if I were you.” 

He: “If I am not home from the club by 
twelve o’clock don’t walt up for me,” She 
“No; Pll come for you.” 

Fatser: “Tommy, stop pulling that cat's 
tail.” Tommy: “I'm only hoidiog the tail, the 

| cat’s pulling ft,” 

FivustereD Orv Lapy: “Does it make any 
| difference which of these omnibuses I take to the 
, Bank?” Polite Policeman : “ Makes no difference 
to me, madam.” 

Lapy : “I wish to get a birthday present for 
my husband.” Shopwalker: “How long have 
you been married, madam!” “Ten years.” 
* Bargain counter to the right, madam.” 

Friiz: “Yes, Berlio has turned out a great 
meny musiclans—'yourd truly’ among the 
| number.” Conductor: ‘ Well, I don’t think you 
| can blame her!” 

Mars Dez Prarre: ‘* How are you all at bome, 

| Mra, Brownston?” Mre. Brownston: ‘ Nut 
well at all, My daughter hae la grippe, my 
country cousin has the {nfiaenzs, and my servant 
hae a cold in the head,” 

“Wo is that sprightly girl over there!’ 
“That's Miss Binks, who took part in the amateur 

| theatricals last night.” “And who are thoue 
| nimeteen tired looking women near her!’ ‘‘ Those 
| are her mother, sisters, aunts, and cousins who 
helped her get ready.” 
| Anxious Frimxp: “Mercy! What's the 
matter?” Star Actress: “ Boo-hoo! Oh, that 
| manager is too mean, he’s trying to ralu my re- 
| putation.”” “*The brute! How!’ “I refused 
| to play In a new part, and he-——boo hoo i—he 
| hasn’t sued me for damages ab all.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tat Princess Henry of Prusala will not return 
to Germany until April. She is attended by one 
lady aud one gentleman-in-walting. 

Tae Qaeen will go to Osborne for Christmas 
and will surround herself with grandchildren, in- 
cluding the children of the Duke and Dachess of 
Connaught and the Dachess of Albany. 

Tax Dake and Duchess of York are capital 
whist players, more especially the former, whose 
principal recreation when on board ship, is play- 
ing cards with his officers, 

HE Prince of Wales, simple and unostenta- 
tious as he always desires bis private visits to be, 
cannot be fittiogly entertained for eyen two or 
re: days without an expenditure of £3,000 or 

900. 

Tax King of Greece has o pleasant way of 
spending some of the summer months, He 
turns farmer, and works ae hard as he 
was a land labourer. He can plough a , cut 
aud blond corn—in short, keep a farm golng 
a start to finféh as though it was his live- 

hi . 

Tue Duchess of Albany and her children will 
spend the Christmas holidays at Osborne with 
the Queen, and at the beginning of February she 
and Princess Alice are going to Cannes, and 
will reside until the middie of April at the Villa 
Nevada, being joined there for the Easter holl- 
days by the Dake of Albany. 

Tue Queen fs to return to Windsor from the 
Isle of Wight about February 14th, and will then 
reside at the Castle for three weeks before pro- 
ceeding to the Riviera. Her Majesty is to or | 
at Cimlez until the third week fn April, and 
probably return to England through Germany, in 
which case’ she is to stay for ten days at either 
Darmstadt or Coburg. 

Tae Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
their daughters will stay at Florence for about 
two months at the Viila I Cedri at Bagno a 
Ripoll, a very pretty house in pleasant grounds, 
which was occupied about sixteen rr ago for 
esvera! montha by the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck. Prince Arthur will go from Eton to 
Florence for the Ohristmas holidays, “gone, 
there on December 17th, The Doke an 
Dachess of Connaught will go te Calro in 
February for a short timé, and Intend to pro- 
ceed from Egypt to Italy. The Duke and 
Duchess, who have been staying for a few days 
at Brocket Hall, near Hatfield, with Lord and 
Lady Mount Stephen, are now the guests of the 
Qaeen at Windsor, 

Tue Tear’s health is ab present giving cause 
for anxiety, as his Majesty is suffering greatly 
from his nervez, and is unable to sleep. The 
Tear, who takes his position very seriously, fs 
one of the hardest working Sovereigns in 
Earope. and during the last few months he 
has had additional work on account of his 
peace manifesto and all that it has entailed. 
His Majesty was never robust, even as a child, 
and he has alroady needed great care, and is not 
able to work hard without bad results. One of 
the symptoms that appears from overwork fs a 
feeling of faintness, which often ends In un- 
consclousness, which is naturally most alarming 
to those who are with his Mejeaty. 

Tae Kalserin Is a good borsewoman and the 
Kaiser tolerably at home on » horse, but most 
of the Sovereigns of Europe are not particularly 
expert riders, The Emperor of Austria rides 
splendldly,.s0 does the désonna'r King of the 
Beigtans, and President Faare has an excellent 
seat in the saddle, Bat scarcely another ruler 
of the moment is even a tolerably good rider, 
while the King of Denmark. the King of Sweden 
and even the King of Greece have a distinct 
disitke for riding. Too Tsar has no great love 
of horses, and Kiog Humbert of Italy is any- 
thing but an expert rider. All our own 
Princes ride well, of courss, but none of our 
Peinceses have ever taken to riding. The 
Princess of Wales used to be a fearless and. 
graceful horsewoman, bub of late years has 
oe, Maye been seen fn the saddle even in 

ortolg. 








STATISTICS. 


: Tus heart beats ten strokes a minute less 
when one fs lying down than when in an up- 
right posture. 

Tas Roman catacombs are 580 miles in ex- 
tent, and {t fs extimated that from 6,000,000 
to 15,000,000 dead are there interred, 

THe population of the earth at the time 


of Emperor Augustus is estimated at / of 2 


54,000 000. It fs now estimated to be about 
1,580,000,000. 

Taz American cent consists of 95 per cent. 
of tin and zinc, There are 1,000,000,000 of 
these coins. in circulation throughout the 
country. 

Tr « palr of herrings could be left to breed 
and roultiply undisturbed for a period of twenty 
yeare, they would yield an amount of fish 
equal in bulk to the globe on which we live, 

By far the greatest number of flowers have 
mo smell at all. For iustance, of the 4 200 
species of flowers in Europe only about 
10 per cent. give forth any odour, The com- 
monest flowers are white onas and of these 
only one-sixth are fragrant. 





GEMS. 


Goop nature fs the very air of a good mind, 
the sign of a large and generous soul, and the 
pecullar soil fn which virtue prospers, 

THe gradual departure of all deeper elg- 

from the word civility has obliged 
the creation of another word—civilization. 

Tt fa hardly possible for any p:rson to be 
actively engaged in anything without coming 
et uppleasantly with something or 
other. 

TRUE progress requires study of the whdom 
<a taah teoe to lance the humanities ; and 
counter movement of study ef sclence, which 
develops individuality. 

A sMooTH pane transfers white light but 

plecas of glass refrach to us all the 
colours of the rainbow, So a faulty Ife may 
teach us fn the broken fragments of character 
what a perfect Ife could not, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wues polishing marble, first rub the slab with 
a plece of very fine sandstone, useing fine sand 
and water till the marble appeart equally rough 
aud devold of scratches. Then use a finer atone 
and finer sand, till {ts surface appears equally gone 
over. Next rub it with emery powder and a plece 
ot felt or old hat, which will obliferate all the 
marke brought out by the former processes, and 
comparative gloss is produced. Finish the polish 
with putty-powder and fice clean rags. As soon 
as the face shows a good gloss, cease putting 
powder on the rags. Rab it well, however, and 
{in a short time it will hxve-s fine polish. 

You may recover and sweeten rancid butter by 
first washing and kneading {t thoroughly in new 
milk, a8 this is asolvent of the acid which gives 
the unpleasant. smell and flavour. The buster 
should then be well washed In several changes of 
cold spring water. Where new milk in sufficient 
quantity is not available, beat the butter up well 
in asufficlency of water for the'purpose, preparing 
the water before by adding from 26 to 30 drops 
of chloride of lime to every 2 pounds of budter 
to be treated. You must so handle the butter 
that every particle of the butter is In oontacd 
with the water. Lest it so remsix for from an bour 

& half to 2 hours; then off the water, 


and pour 
and wash thoroughly in many changes of clean, 
cold water. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A mvcE sundial made entirely of plants ay4 
flowers adorna the South Park, Chicago, Tae 
atandard which casts the shadows {fs also decked 
with flowers, and Is made to resemble a gigantic 
ear of corn, 


Tux test required of gunpowder of any and al! 
classes Is to the projectile a muzzle velocity 
000 feet per with a pressure not 
greater than 15 tons to the square Inch in the 
powder-chamber, 


Tus small town of Werda, in the kingdom cf 
Dahomey, {s celebrated for its temple of serpents 
—a long building in which tho prio keep wy. 
wards of 1,000 serpents of all alzs, which they 


feed with birds and frogs brought to them as 
offerings by the natives. 


Tue Islands in Cherapeake Bay frequented b 
fishermen and duck-bunpters are so rapidly als. 


instance . Tangier Island, where the British 
fortifications of 1812 are under water, 


Ir is curious to note that wood-tar fs prepared 
just as ii was in the fourth century Bc, A bank 
ia chosen and « hole into which the wood is 
placed, covered with turf. A fire Is lighted ander- 
neath, and the tar slowly drips into the barre!s 
placed to receive it, 

Ir used to be the custom when the chief prices) 
of one of the Congo tribes showed symptoms of 
illness to kill bim forthwith, elther by strangling 
or by ald of a clab, the natives believing that if 
he were allowed to die by disease all the res) cf 
the world would perish. 

Tue largest kitchen {n the world {s In the great 
Parisian store, the Bon Marché, which has 4,000 
employées, The smallest kettle contains 110 
quarts, and the largest 500. Each of the fifty 
roasting-pans fs big enough for 500 cutlets. For 
cooking alone 60 cooks and 100 assistants are 
always at the ranges. 

Uspsr vhe name of dynammon, 8 new ex- 
plosive has been introduced into Austria for 
blasting purposes which is sald to combine the 
explosive power of dynamite with absolute safety 
during and- It is impossible 
to explode is by means of any ordinary me- 
chanical impulse, such as an tal blow or 
friction, 

THe extending use of electricity is well illus- 
trated by its use for ightiog mines, The candle 
or oll-lamp of former days was nob only dangerous 
In coal mines, where Is likelihood of an 
explosion, but it farniched a very imperfect light 
and compelled the miner to work fn semi-dark- 
ness, Small electric lamps, to be carried by the 
min were introduced in France; but they 
were objectionable on account of thelr weight— 
nearly five pounds—and also beciuee they would 


tinuous light {s obtained, bub care must be 
exercised {n Insulating the wires, to prevent 
friction or sparks which might provoke an ex- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDERTS. 


Coxsrast ReapEs.—Only ty writing to all the secre 
taries. 

Austm.—It there is no will the whole property goes 
pos ‘We cannot gi informa- 
Ksow—We ve any 

wAXZ"Gs Tather, and we mover give addresses. 
—The Hnes are from Mr. Kipling’s “ Beven 
Seas,” whiob you ean consuls at a public blic library. 
—Pens of hardened rrr ae have been 
poutedly tried, bat have not met with success, 
—Without sesing we cannot say, In some cases 
witcre it is actually burnt you oan do nothing for if. 

XL F.—Pirst inquire at Somerset House ; if not there 
search the baptismal record of the parish where you 
were born, 

Co vaxosiry.—We do not understand whet you mean. 

‘s head and the figure of Britanala require 


re 


pet nent bee colour dye- 
baths for emal) quantities cannot be 
economy. 


not Charles I, 


Parliament-street. 
Soapy 


statre erected in Great 
at Charing-cross factug 


remove the stains, but 


Bssers. — water will 
unlesa the dye of the dress is fixed it will come away 
with the stains. 


brush out all dust with a soft brusb, 
solution of strong toa tea in which s 


bofled together 


Extuvssast. —Jerusalem is now nothing but a shadow 
of the magnificent city of ancient times. It is about 
cee ae situated on a rocky 


aS no Ba Loe mesa necessity discolour ~ clothes, 
01 remedy make a catching 
and stering a sufficiency of rain water, which is often 
done in euch clroumetances. 
RR as Ac athe pe mca J soda, two ounces of 
two ounces of rice flour : mix all together, 
Ss si hao ll he fampe aro then put in 
aja 

vag ob A agg Re yb igs Service, or 
apply to the Kervice Commission, 


stun gonahe s little yeast to your 


, we knéw of no other 
of making tt clear; if the 
it ie best to let it alone, 


8. mete hingemtrhe bay a it isa gone ye thing to 
fo, ufring ledge, an d practice tn 
dealing with = Melee ne not space Gette celica 


detatia. 
Fanxy.—Try washing it in @ gallon of Inkewerm 
water in ubich ane'peund of bras bran has been soaking all 
night. The ——? and froned 
whilet still 
A. ee ee ate en, oe Sar ens Cae 


you could make it +t £, waterproofer's or at 
esha it Le sold in little tins or 


Gaactx.—Scak them for fifteen minutes in thick 
warm suds of castile soap. Then press between the 
hands in soapy water until they are clean, 
in cheer watie Geet Ben ter pining: seoaty em b 
a de 


0, ihe widow would be father nee fe and lea Paps 





Send manvacript with as few folds as 
1 pPomepnely aboot gern takes the | 
s'ze of the sheet and thus have no folds whatever. 
should ne oe aan Bome publishers 

will not even open a rolled story. 


ates waa tibetan tee feel that jon | 
care to receive in a an home is one whom 

= paid Pave nothing t do = Of course, busi- 
One has to meet 

them fat be Plessant ad fata! but there it ends, or 


a wibiidiinds or tes simaat novel are 
legion ; Ss geu tian Gudlben alts poeta ene | 
in eng way whe hy it thines as ape mare parison ; 
why, are by com 
ae” authors of fiction are Scott, Dickens, Thacke. 


Beanwern 
Inte, 


It would the - 
cleaner, to whom you could show it. 


Tae Lorpow Reaper can be sent te any part of the 
world, post-free, Thres-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 

| One pauilling and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
| for the Monthly Pat Christmas Part, is 
Bight Shillings and Righpence, post-iree, 


x Back Nouwpens, Parts and Voivwes are in 
1, aad may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTIOB.—The December and Christmas Donut: Me Part, 
| 451 & 452, are Now Ready, price One Shilling ; Post-free, 
So ee = and Threepence. Also Vol. ckT., bound 

ne 


seem nes he op 


Taz INDEX to Vou, LXXI. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, posi-free, Three-Halfpence. 
Av. Lerrens To sn AppREssED To THE Eniton 
uz Lonpow Reaper, 26, Catherine Strect, Strand, 


«"» We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
jours pte. 





IF YOU ARE 


CARBOLI 


NOT USING 


C SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT.ONCE. 





Colds, Earache, Neuraigic and 


CALVERT'S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 
Chafed Skin, Piles, comes Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 


Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 


Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments genorally. 








Large Pots, 1/45 each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 


Illustrated List of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


P.O. BOX 
513, 


MANCHESTER. 





4/- ‘SEWING NG MACHINE <&/- 


roles 


to Wer Imperial an 


FSi Pires Alexandra of Ruasia.” 
comparison with th 


cette Wighes pete Entirely made of metal, with steel ahd 


$e ino .a Sense 


e 


Carriage Paid f 
| 1s. per packet. Write for Press 
InG 


complication!! ke other 
mbes ie 

ie everywhere euperseding the 
machines It w Works fine oF gourss tance ly 0 
jor 4s, 6d. ; two for Se. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
Opinions and Testimonials, or cali and see the 


MACHINE CO., 


SEW 
34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 








PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. {4 








4/1}, 2/8 & 4/6. 
SENT FRES FRO 
OBSERVATION, 
ADDR ESB * 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS. 
Kd 
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When applied to Burns, 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


iS-A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


Scalds, 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDOW, 


Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 











WARRING ‘ro LADIES. 
BEWARE of POLISHES containing injurious ACIDS 
which RUIN your metals & SPOIL your HANDS. 


B MATCHLESS: 


TEST “ 


TRY (T OM A PENNY. Dab 2 sinall quantity of Polish 
ona penny & leave it overnight HF it contains ACID, J 
it will turn guile green by the following; morung 


METAL POLisH 


PATON. CALVERT 5 (2 MANUFACTURERS. LiVERPOOL. 4 











ALL WHO DESIRE | 
SOFT VELYETY SKIN 


IT 
UNEQUALLED 
AS A 


pecan: | SKIN TONIC 


AND 


EMOLLIENT 


REMOVES 
ALL CHAPS, 
ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, Etc., 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 








CAN DO 80 












Bottles 6d. & is. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. | 
—————— 














Promotes Ap 


CURES ere vue a Nenvous c > gadlmataaad lam 


SULPHOLINE =r: 





A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE. 


9 
Jahlet 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








Ss 
COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 





[D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine | 
which Sr PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, | 


WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invi, gorates the nervous ) systern when exhausted. 


D*. d. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Obancollor Sir 

W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly tn Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it been 
sworn to. —Bee The Times, daly 13th, 1864. 








D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE | 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, sacemecaranc * 


RHEUMATISM. 





COLLIS BEOW NE’S 


| CHLORODYNE 


| FPIARRHGA, ‘DYSENTERY, € (CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF — London, REPORT that it AOTS a 4 
OHARM, one dose generally sufficient 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Calcutta, states :—“‘TWoO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME or DIARRBGA.” 


DE 2 a. Pretoria BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly outa short 
"caiman SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITA 





ATION, HYSTERIA. 


- MMEN ALE 
I MEORTANI CAUTION: SNeORUPULOUS IMITATIONS be 
= aseaes Ne asters RADE MARK. Of all Chemists. se Aa Bole 
_ DAVENPORT, 88, Groat Russell Strost, . 
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